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THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES 





Fifth Annual Convention to Be Held at Jamestown, Next Door to the Pan-American —David B. Hill, Tom L. Johnson, 
Samuel M. Jones and Other Notabilities to Be Present—Public Ownership of Public Utilities, Uniform 
Municipal Accounting and Great Civic Problems to Be Discussed 


THE next meeting of the League of American Municipalities will 
be the largest and most helpful in the history of the organization. 
Already more delegates have applied for accommodation than have 
been in attendance at any previous session, and still applications 
are being received. It will be the 


THOSE WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 
“The memberships of this League,’ says the constitution, “shall 
consist of active and associate members. Any municipality in the 
United States or Canada may become an active member of this or- 
ganization. Any person who has 
held any municipal office in the 





most helpful because it has the r 
best programme that has yet been 
presented for discussion. Perplex- 
ing problems which bother the 
progressive city official will receive 
attention, and there will be an op- 
portunity of meeting a larger num- 
ber of bright city officials—the up- 
to-date fellows who make things 
move in their respective bailiwicks 
—than has ever been afforded by 
previous gatherings of this or 
other civic organizations. The 
city official who remains at home 
thinking that he will get it all in 
the report will miss the best of the 
meeting. While the published 
proceedings will contain a_ ver- 
batim report of all papers and dis- 
cussions, and will, therefore; be 
valuable, the spirit of the meeting 
will be missing. and it will be im- 
possible to convey, in the page, 
the enthusiasm of the gathering 





United States or Canada may be- 
come an associate member of this 
association upon the filing of a 
written application with the sec- 
retary, and the approval of the 
same by the executive committee. 
“There shall be no initiation fee 
and each and every municipality 
becoming a member of this organi- 
zation shall pay annual dues, as 
follows: Cities under 10,000 popu- 
lation, $10; between 10,000 and 
25,000, $20; between 25,000 and 
50,000, $30; between 50,000 and 
100,000, $40; between 100,000 and 
$200,000, $50; over 200,000, $60. 
The annual dues of associate mem- 
bers shall be $5 per annum.” 
RAPID GROWTH OF THE LEAGUE 
The League was organized in 
1897, at Columbus, O., by an en- 
thusiastic gathering of city officials 
who were called together from all 








and the hundred and one ideas 
which may be gained by personal 


parts of the United States and 
Canada by the founder of this 





contact with the delegates. For 
these reasons, the wise and pro- 
gressive city official will permit no 
trivial excuse or obstacle to keep him from attending this convention. 
ORJECTS OF THE LEAGUE 

The constitution declares that the object of this organization “shall 
be the general improvement and facilitation of every branch of muni- 
cipal administration by the following means: First, the perpetuation 
of the organization as an agency for the co-operation of American 
cities in the practical study of all questions pertaining to municipal 
administration; Second, the holding of annual conventions for the 
discussion of contemporaneous municipal affairs; Third, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a central bureau of information for the 
collection, compilation and dissemination of statistics, reports and 
all kinds of information relative to municipal government.” 





JAMESTOWN CITY HALL 


iournal, which was then called City 
Government. Nearly every State 
was represented and a_well-or- 
dered programme was carried out. Hon. Samuel L. Black—then 
Mayor of Columbus—was elected first president. 

The next meeting was held at Detroit, with greater success. But 
the “junketing” element at this and the next year’s meeting, at 
Syracuse, retarded the growth and diminished the usefulness of the 
organization quite seriously, so that the convention at Charleston, S. 
C., last December, was not so well attended as the first and second. 
But here, under the favoring influence of the more serious element, 
a reorganization was effected which was particularly hostile to the 
“junketing’ phase of the movement. For this reason, the pro- 
gramme committee has devoted only one afternoon and evening to 
the interests of the small minority which is always and only on 
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pleasure bent. And, furthermore, a large portion of this afternoon 
set aside for pleasure seeking will be spent in inspecting the muni- 
cipal features of Jainestown. About fifty cities have been added to 
the membership list during the past seven months, which speaks well 
for the present management. 
THE OFFICIAL PROGRAM ME 

The preliminary programme appeared in the July issue of THE 
MunicipaL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER, which promised much, but the 
official programme, just sent out by Secretary MacVicar, is still bet- 
ter. A glance at it will be sufficient to attract the attention of the 
wideawake city official and will be the only needed argument to con 
vince him of the im- 
portance of being 
present. 


Wednesday, August 
2I—10 a. mM. 


Address of Wel 
come, Hon. J. Emil 
Johnson, Mayor of 
Jamestown. 

Response and Prest- 
dent’s Address, Hon. 
J. A. Johnson, Mayor 
of Fargo, N. D. 

Reports of commit 


tecs and officers. 
2p. m. 


Municipal Lodging 
Houses, Hon. James 
K. McGuire, Mayor 
of Syracuse. 

Special Assessments 
for City Work, James 
L. Weeks, Esq., City 
\ttorney, Jamestown. 

The Contract Sys- 
tem for City Work, 
Mr. S. F. Crabbe, 
City Engineer, Fargo, 
Ne. 

S&S p. mi. 

Political Liberty, 
Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, of Toledo. 

The Unsatisfactory 
Condition of Garbage 
Disposal in the United 
States, Mr. M. N., 
Baker, Associate Edi 
tor, Lnginecring 
News, New York 
City. 

Discussion, led by 
Dr. William De Lano, OFFICERS OF 
of the Health De 1. J. A. Johnson, President 


; . ¥ . Chos, >. Ashiey, First Vice-President 
partment, Grand Rap 3. J. Adger Smyth, Second Vice-President 
ids, Mich. 

Thursday, August 22—9:30 a. m. 

[he Proposed Ohio Municipal Code, Hon. Edward Kibler, New- 
ark, O. 

Lhe Value ef Municipal Leagues, Mr. William S. Crandall, Editor, 
MUNICIPAL JouRNAL AND ENnGineer, New York City. 

Mumicipal Restrictions on Vice, the Rev. Norman Fox, D. D.. 
Mayor of Morristown, N. J. 

The Canadian Municipalities, Hon. John Arbuthnot, Mayor of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

© ps mM. 
The Municipalities of the Great Northwest, Hon. A. A. Ames. 


Mayor of Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Cost and Durability of Brick Pavements in Ithaca, Prof. C. 
L. Crandall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Development of Bituminous Pavements; Embracing the Use 
of Coal Tar and Asphalt in Street Work, Mr. Fred J. Warren, 


Boston. 
8 p. m. 


Low Fares as the Best Method of Remunerating Cities for Fran- 
chise Rights, Hon. Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland. 

Steel and Concrete in Municipal Construction, illustrated with 
stereopticon views, Mr. Merrill Watson, New York City. 


Friday, -Alugust 23— 
9:30 a. m. 

A City’s Experi- 
ence with Water 
Works Promoters, 
Hon. Geo. R. Perry, 
Mayor of Grand Rap 
ids, Mich. 

Municipal Taxation, 
Hon. Lawson Purdy, 
Secretary New York 
Tax Reform Associa 
tion, New York City 

Practical Applica- 
tion of Uniform Ac 
counting to City 
Comptrolilers’ Re- 
ports, Mr. Harvey S. 
Chase; ‘C: P. A., Bos- 
ton. 

Local Self-Govern 
ment for Cities, Prof. 
Frank Parsons, Bos 
ton. 

Discussion, led by 
Hon. James M. Head, 
Mayor of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Friday Afternoon and 
Evening. 

Inspection of muni- 
cipal and other feat- 
ures. 

Saturday, August 24 
—9:30 a. m. 
Public Ownership 
of Public Utilities, 
Hon. Lee Meriwether, 

St. Louis. 

Discussion, led by 
Hon. J. W. Riggins, 
Mayor of Waco, Tex. 

Election of officers 
and selection of next 
convention city. 


4. M. M. Stevens, Third Vice-President 
5. John MacVicar, Secretary 
6. Thomas P. Taylor, Treasurer 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Both the officials and citizens of Jamestown are at work, trying to 
anticipate every need of their expected guests. The principal 
features of the pleasure side of the convention have been arranged 
for. Much to the regret of Jamestown, the authorities of the League, 
in their anxiety to eliminate the “junketing” spirit, have only set 
aside an afternoon and an evening for sightseeing. This means that 
a large amount of pleasure must be crowded into a small space of 
time. 
A public reception, tendered by the officials and citizens of the city, 
will be given on Wednesday evening. On the following Friday, 
trolley rides, a visit to the principal industries—municipal and manu- 
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NEW SHERMAN HOUSE—HEADQUARTERS OF LEAGUE 


facturing—of the city, to be followed by a ride on the world famous 
Chautauqua Lake, with a stop at the Assembly, which will then be in 
session, is a part of the programme. Refreshments, of course, will 
be provided and, in the evening, the guests will be taken to the 
summer theatre at Celoron, one of the leading resorts on the lake. 


MUNICIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


There is a fine auditorium in the City Hall, large enough to ac- 
commodate the sessions of the League, and, in view of this fact, it 
and some of the 





has been arranged to have the large corridors 
rooms opening on these—of the first and second floors, given up to 
the municipal exhibits. An effort has been made to make the ex- 
hibit one of the attractive features of this convention. Most of the 
space has already been taken, and the opportunity of inspecting many 
of the appliances and supplies which are used in the construction 


and maintenance of a city is assured. 

Besides this. there will be an industrial exhibit held in the large 
auditorium at Celoron, where the principal products of the many 
manufactories of Jamestown will be arranged for the special inspec- 
tion of visitors. 

TRANSPORTATION ANU ifOTELS 

Secretary MacVicar authorizes the statement that the Pan-Ameri 
can rates to Buffalo, from all points, are the best that can be had 
and that, therefore, special convention rates have been abandoned. 
For those who live at a distance it will be better to purchase tickets 
direct to Buffalo, as that city is only sixty-nine miles from James- 
town, to which point the Chautauqua tourist rates prevail. 

The Erie railway offers the following rates: From Chicago to 
Buffalo—ten-day tickets, $13; fifteen-day tickets, $16; thirty-day tick 
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JAMES PRENDERGAST FREE LIBRARY—JAMESTOWN 


ets, $21. An extra charge of $2.50 will be made for a sleeper to 
Jamestown. 

From Cincinnati to Buffalo—Ten-day tickets, $12.25; fifteen-day 
tickets, $15; tickets limited to October 31st, $16.35. An extra 
charge of $2 will be made for a sleeper to Jamestown. 

From St. Paul and Minneapolis to Buffalo, via the C. M. & St. P. 
and the Erie—$24.50 for ten days from Buffalo, after date of issue; 
$31.35 from Buffalo, fifteenth day after date of issue; $38.30 from 
Buffalo, thirty days after date of issue. At present and until October 
31st, sleeping car rates from the Twin cities to Chicago are $2. 

A proportionate rate will be charged from intermediate points and 
equally advantageous points. It would be wise to make inquiry about 
rates over given routes several days prior to your start. If any 
further particulars are required, address Hon. John MacVicar, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The New Sherman Hotel has been selected as official headquarters, 
where every delegate is expected to register and receive his badge im- 
mediately upon his arrival. The rates at the New Sherman are from 
$2 to $3.50 per day, on the American plan. There are other hotels 
in Jamestown, at which guests will be accommodated at the same or 
lower rates. Any one wishing to engage rooms in advance should 

















JAMESTOW N—THIRD STREET, LOOKING EAST 


communicate with the chairman of the committee on hotels, Mr. M. 
R. Stevenson. 
THE MANY ATTRACTIONS OF JAMESTOWN 


The city of Jamestown, while it has many beautiful features in 
itself, enjoys a large amount of reflected glory from the Chautauqua 
Lake Assembly, the mother of all the Chautauqua summer schools 
in this and foreign lands. While this well-known intellectual sum- 
mer resort has made Chautauqua Lake and Jamestown famous, yet 
it must not be forgotten that it was the exceptionally rare conditions, 
scenic and otherwise, surrounding this charming city among the hills 
of Western New York, which first attracted the attention of the 
founder of the Chautauqua Assembly. The city official who looks 
for the first time upon the beauties of Jamestown and the limpid 
lake, placidly resting in the hollow of the mountain top, will long 
to return to this region for his next summer vacation, as tens of 
thousands have returned year after year to recreate and enjoy them- 
selves. 

THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY 
The city was settled oyer one hundred years ago, the site having 
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MAYOR JOHNSON AND HIS CABINET 


The Mayor 

B. D. Phillips, Pres. Common Council 

I. B. Crissey, Pres. Board of Public Works 
Kf. A. Fuller, Jr., Pres. Board of Education 
Edward Appleyard, Pres. Board of Health 

}. B. Shaw, City Treasurer 


j. L. Weeks, City Attorney 


pea. as 


. Ransom, Secretary 


8. F. W. Dalrymple, City Engineer 
g. H. W. Walker, Street Commissioner 
10. C. B. Jones, City Clerk 
11. C. A. Okerlind, City Accountant 
12. F, H. Wilson, Chief of Fire Department 
13. F. A. Johnson, Chief of Police 
14. Abner Hazeltine, Police Justice 
to the Mayor 
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FORMER RESIDENCE OF EX-GOVERNOR FENTON 


been selected by James Prendergast. It has passed through the vicis- 
situdes common to most enterprising towns, and has survived 
both fire and flood. But from every trying experience its energetic 
and aspiring citizenship has come to the rescue and the consequence 
has been, that while there have been temporary setbacks, Jamestown 
has made steady and sure progress. New York’s “War Governor,” 
Reuben E. Fenton, was an honored citizen of Jamestown. 

‘Lhe fact is not generally known that the late Judge Richard P. 
Marvin, of Jamestown, was the father of the project for building 
the “Old Erie” railroad. But the first railroad to reach the city was 
the Atlantic & Great Western, which was ultimately absorbed by the 
Erie system. The first train arrived on August 23, 1860, just thirty- 
one years previous to the meeting of the League. Then the town 
was a village and contained, comparatively, a handful of houses and 
a few places of business. 

Sixteen years ago the enterprising citizens of the town applied to 
the State Legislature for a city charter and obtained it. Since that 
date the growth of the city has been more rapid. The prosperity 
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JAMESTOWN Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 


of Jamestown during this brief period has been something phenome- 
nal. From a town, almost unknown to large maufacturing interests, 
it has risen to occupy the first position in the State, when measured 


by the number of people who are employed in factories, per thousand 
population. At present there are nearly 150 factories in the city, the 
largest one of which employs 786 persons, and the total force of the 
factories aggregating about 6,000. 

In the sixteen years of civic life there have been but four mayors, 
including the present incumbent, Hon. J. Emil Johnson, who was 
elected last year. The first was Hon. Oscar F. Price, who served 
four successive terms. After an interval of one term, which was 
filled by Hon. Eleazer Green, Mr. Price was chosen for a fifth term 
by practically a unanimous vote. Hon. Henry H. Cooper, who is at 
present the Sheriff of Chautauqua county, served one term. 


THE JAMESTOWN OF TO-DAY 


The city is lighted by a municipal plant that supplies are and 
incandescent lamps for the streets, alleys and public buildings, at the 
simple cost of production; it also provides a commercial service 
which competes with an excellent private plant. 














JAMESTOWN CLUB 


Street railways girdle the city and traverse the leading streets, 
extending east and west, bringing into close touch the villages of 
Falconer, Celoron and Lakewood, the whole constituting a service 
that compares favorably with any system in the State. 

The railroad facilities consist of the Erie road for all points eas¢ 
and west; the Buffalo and Southwestern, running direct between 
Jamestown and Buffalo; the Jamestown and Chautauqua road, con- 
necting at Mayville with the Pennsylvania system; and the Dunkirk, 
Alleghany Valley and Pittsburg, which is a part of the Central sys- 
tem and affords quick and easy communication with all parts of the 
country. 

Although one of the smaller cities of the State, it has well paved 
streets, a good sewer system, an excellent park system, a street clean- 
ing department second only in efficiency to that of New York, a fine 
water supply, which is operated by a private company, besides all 
other conveniences common to the modern city. The fire and police 
departments are fully equipped and well administered. The public 
buildings speak well for the citizenship of the city and display a 
thriftiness seldom found in larger municipalities. 

The affairs of the city are conducted in an economical manner 
and a business-like way, and, in some respects, can be pointed to as 
a model. Little need be said about the municipal features, for the op- 
portunity will be afforded to all visitors to go through the various 
departments and examine the methods which have been employed 
to make the city so successful. 
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Companies—No Good Reason Why Other Cities Cannot Do as Well 
By Alton D. Adams 


MEASURED by its output to electric street lamps, the municipal 
plant at Peabody is the largest in Massachusetts. Peabody is a town 
of 11,523 inhabitants, and enjoys the advantage of electrical street 
lighting at a cost of one-half of the average contract rate for places 
of its population. During the year ending June 30, 1900, the average 
daily number of electric arc street lamps supplied by the municipal 
plant at Peabody was 182, and the average daily number of incan- 
descent lamps seventeen. The nominal candle-power of each of the 
arc lamps was 1,200, and each of the incandescent lamps was rated 
at thirty-two candle-power. All of these street lamps operated ten 
hours per night, and on an average 30.4 nights per month. It fol- 
lows that the number of hours of operation for the year were 
10 X 30.4 X 12 = 3,648 for each lamp. As there were 182 arc lamps 
in use the total arc-lamp-hours amounted to 3,648 & 182 = 663,936. 
In like manner the hours burned during the year by each incandescent 
lamp were 3,648, and the number of these lamps being seventeen, the 
total service from incandescent lamps was 3,648 X 17 = 62,016 
lamp-hours. 

METHOD OF CORRECT COMPARISON 

If a single kind and candle-power of electric lamp was used in all 
places, it would only be necessary to determine the charge or cost to 
each town or city for one hour of service from this lamp, in order 
to make fair comparisons of the cost of light in different places. 
As a matter of fact, both arc and incandescent lamps are frequently 
used in a single town, as above, and in different towns are and in- 
candescent lamps of various candle-powers are employed. 

No satisfactory comparison can be made between are and incan- 
descent lamps as to their nominal candle-powers, because, while the 
rating of incandescent lamps is substantially correct when the lamps 
are new, the actual candle-powers of arc lamps are a mere fraction 
of their usual ratings. Moreover, the same amount of energy does 
not produce equal illumination when consumed in are or in incan- 
descent lamps. The amount of work or energy that either an are or 
incandescent lamp of any nominal candle-power should consume per 
hour is quite accurately known. It follows that the only satisfac- 
tory way to compare the prices for service in are and incandescent 
lamps is on the basis of the energy that each consumes per hour, 
measured in electrical units. The ordinary unit of electrical energy 
being known as the kilowatt-hour, the hourly consumption of each 
lamp in terms of this unit should be determined in order to make 
comparisons. 

CONSUMPTION PER CANDLE-POWER 

A usual and fair figure for the consumption of energy by incan- 
descent lamps is 0.0035 kilowatt-hour for each nominal candle- 
power, per hour, that the lamp operates. The corresponding figure 
for are lamps is 0.00025 kilowatt-hour per nominal candle-power for 
each hour of lamp service. As the are lamps at Peabody were each 
of 1,200 nominal candle-power, the energy consumed by one of these 
lamps during an hour of operation is 0.00025 X 1,200 = 0.300 kilo- 
watt-hour. Each of the thirty-two candle-power incandescent lamps 
consumes during one hour of operation 0.0035 X 32 = 0.112 kilo- 
watt-hour. 

The 1,200-candle-power are lamps at Peabody operated a total of 
663,930 lamp-hours during the year, as shown above, so that they 
consumed energy to the amount of ‘663.936 X 0.3 = 199,180.8 kilo- 
watt-hours. The incandescent lamps operated a total of 62,016 
lamp-hours, and therefore consumed 62,016 X 0.112 = 6,945.8 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy. 

With these figures for lamp consumption, the municipal plant at 
Peabody supplied 202,126.6 kilowatt-hours of energy to its are and 
incandescent street lamps during the year ending June 30, 1Igoo. 
This output for electric street lamps is not only the largest by any 
municipal plant in the State, but is more than two and one-half 
times as great as the amount of electrical energy purchased for street 


lamps from a private corporation by any town or city in the com- 
monwealth of less than 12,000 population. From this it is fair to 
conclude that the people of Peabody appreciate well lighted streets, 
especially when the cost of the service per lamp hour is far below 
that in most other places of the same population. 


THE PLANT AND ITS EQUIPMENT 


The municipal electric plant at Peabody was started for street 
lamps in 1892, and extended its service to private consumers in 
1893. No other public electrical supply exists in the town, but the 
Salem Gas Light Company distributes gas at a net price of $1.20 per 
1,000 cubic feet. The average candle-power of this gas is 17.6, ac- 
cording to the report of the State inspector, for the year 1900. The 
generating equipment at the Peabody plant includes three steam en- 
gines, with a total rated capacity of 475 horse-power, seven dynamos 
having capacities for 242 arc lamps of 1,200-candle-power each, and 
2,000 incandescent lamps of sixteen candles each; also, the necessary 
boilers and auxiliary apparatus. The outside construction for this 
plant extends over 135,000 feet of streets, and includes 320 poles and 
457,404 feet of wire. Besides the service to street lamps, the muni- 
cipal plant supplied 5,500 incandescent lamps of sixteen-candle-power 
each, and three arc lamps of 1,200 nominal candles on the premises 
of private consumers, during the year ending June 30, 1900. 

THE TOTAL INVESTMENT 
By the town in the plant up to the end of the year just named was 
$82,348, or about 1 per cent. of the valuation of the town’s estates, 
which was $8,578,349. 

For service to commercial incandescent lamps the maximum 
municipal rates are 13 cents per kilowatt-hour. Electrical energy 
for power sells at 10 cents per kilowatt-hour. Commercial arc lamps 
are charged for at the rate of $70 per year for service six days per 
week until 11 p.m. All of these rates are subject to a discount of 
5 per cent. for payment in fifteen days, and to a discount of one-third 
on bills of more than $30 per quarter. This total discount of 38 1-3 
per cent. on bills over $30 per quarter reduces the charge per kilowatt- 
hour for energy used in incandescent lamps, which comprise nearly 
all of the commercial service, to 8.01 cents per kilowatt-hour, a price 
much below the average for similar service from private electric 
corporations in places of the same population throughout the State. 
It is thus evident that whatever favorable results have been reached 
at Peabody as to the low cost of street lighting have not been due to 
excessive charges to private consumers. During the year ending 
June 30, 1900, 

THE MONEY INCOME 
of the municipal electric plant at Peabody, from the sale of energy 
for light and power, was $6,922.95, and from other sources $80.20. 
For this same year the value of the light supplied to public buildings 
was $940. The sum of these three items 1s $7,943.15, which repre- 
sents the entire earnings of the plant, aside from its service in street 
lighting. 

The total expense of management and operation for the municipal 
plant during the above year was $15,882.25. This expense includes 
all supplies for operation, labor, repairs, insurance, law expenses and 
bad debts. Interest computed on the total investment in this plant at 
the rate paid on the municipal bonds and notes amounts to $3,081.39. 
Depreciation at 5 per cent. on the entire cost of the equipment 
reaches the sum of $2,836.59, and other items of expense not en- 
umerated were $79.25. The sum of the operating expenses, interest 
on plant investment, depreciation and the minor items last named is 
21,879.48, which represents all charges to be made against the 
municipal plant for the year, in order to determine the entire cost 
of service from it. As shown above, the value of all service per- 
formed by the municipal plant during the year in question, except the 
street lighting, was $7,943.15. The charge remaining against the 
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street lighting is therefore $13,936.33. Dividing this last sum by the 
number representing the total kilowatt-hours of energy delivered to 
street lamps during the year, that is, by 206,126.6, as stated above, 
the resulting rate of cost for this energy is 6.7 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

As the 1,200 candle-power arc lamp consumes energy to the amount 
of 0.3 kilowatt-hour per hour, the cost of operation for this lamp by 
the Peabody plant is 6.7X0.3—=2.01 cents per hour. Each 
thirty-two-candle incandescent lamp consumes 0.112 kilowatt-hour 
per hour, and costs, therefore, 6.7 X 0.112 =0.75 cents per lamp- 
hour. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER CITIES 

For comparison with this cost, the prices paid for energy used in 
electric street lamps by all other towns and cities of about the same 
population in the State may be taken. The population of Peabody, 
according to the census of 1900, was 11,523, as mentioned above. 
Those places in the State that buy their electric street lighting from 
private corporations, and have each a population between 11,000 and 
12,000, are as follows: Adams, population, 11,134; Attleborough, 
11,335; Framingham, 11,302; Plymouth, 11,547; and Weymouth, 
11,324. In order to determine the true average price paid for electric 
energy consumed by street lamps in these places, the total price paid 
for all of the energy is divided by the number of kilowatt-hours this 
energy represents, as in the case of Peabody. The figures for the 
kilowatt-hours supplied to arc and incandescent street lamps in each 
place for the year ending June 30, 1900, and the entire sum paid for 
this energy, follow: 
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Attleborough ............ 34,340.8 16,21 4.86 5,571 
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Dividing the $31,281 by the number 239,545.3, representing the total 
kilowatt-hours for which this sum was paid, shows the true average 
price per kilowatt-hour to be 13 cents, or almost double the rate of 
cost for similar service from the municipal plant at Peabody. This 
price of 13 cents per kilowatt-hour is equivalent to a charge of 
13 X 0.3 = 3.9 cents for a 1,200 candle-power are lamp per hour, and 
to a charge of 13 X 0.112 = 1.45 cents for a thirty-two-candle-power 
incandescent lamp per hour. 

BENEFITS TO TAXPAYER AND CONSUMER 

While the taxpayers of Peabody thus_enjoy a great advantage over 
those in other towns of the same population in the matter of rates 
for electric street lamps, the private consumers there are supplied 
with electrical energy at a rate materially below the average in the 
other five towns. As shown above, the rate at Peabody for energy 
used in private incandescent lamps is 13 cents less 5 per cent., or 
12.35 cents per kilowatt-hour, for bills of less than $30 per quarter, 
and 81 cents per kilowatt-hour for bills of larger amount. At 
Adams the commercial rate for energy used in incandescent lamps 
is 13.33 cents per kilowatt-hour, and no discount is stated. In Attle- 
borough the regular charge for energy consumed by incandescent 
lamps is 25 cents per kilowatt-hour, with a discount of 20 per cent. 
where bills are for more than sixteen kilowatt-hours per month, mak- 
ing the net price on large bills 20 cents per kilowatt-hour. Contract 
rates without meters are the rule in Framingham, where the charge 
is $1 for a sixteen-candle-power incandescent lamp used until mid- 
night, and $2 for those used all night, per month. Allowing ten 
hours for the average time of all night service, and fifty-six kilowatts 
for the average rate of energy consumption in sixteen-candle-power 
incandescent lamps, these contract rates are equivalent to a charge 
of 11.96 cents per kilowatt-hour. This is a net rate. Twenty cents 
per kilowatt-hour is the net rate for service to incandescent lamps at 


Plymouth. In Weymouth the commercial rate for incandescent 
lamps is also 20 cents per kilowatt-hour, and no discount is stated. 
Unfortunately, figures showing the total sales of energy at these 
rates are not at hand, so that the true average rate for the five 
places, which would be found by the division of the total sum paid 
in all of the towns by the number representing the kilowatt-hours 
sold, cannot be computed. The best that can be done, therefore, is 
to find the rough average rate for the five places by dividing the 
sum of their rates by five. Taking the lowest or net rate in each 
case, this sum of rates is 85.29, and the average for the five places 
17.06 cents per kilowatt-hour. With the higher rates for small con- 
sumers, the corresponding sum is 90.20, and the average rate is 18.06 
cents per kilowatt-hour. Comparing these rates with the charges to 
private consumers at Peabody, which are 12.35 cents for small bills 
and 8.01 cents for large bills per kilowatt-hour, the average rate in 
the five towns is about 50 per cent. greater for sniall consumers, and 
more than 100 per cent. greater for large users than are the rates in 
force at Peabody. 
LOCAL CONDITIONS COMPARED 

It may be suggested that some special favorable conditions exist 
at Peabody for the development and distribution of electrical energy, 
and it is well to determine whether such is the fact. The use of 
efficient equipment at the generating plant, and the skillful employ- 
ment of labor are matters of good management in which the munici- 
pal and the private electric plants have equal opportunities, so that no 
inquiry is needed in these matters. 

The costs of distribution, on the other hand, depend to a large 
extent on factors beyond the power of good management to change. 
The total length of-streets along which pole lines must be erected 
and the length of wires that must be run, in order to operate street 
lamps and serve private consumers, determine to a considerable 
extent the investment, interest, depreciation, repairs and the labor of 
distribution in each plant, and these factors, while fairly constant, 
may vary greatly from the average in some particular case. In order 
to compare the private plants in the five towns with the municipal 
plant at Peabody as to the distribution systems, the following figures 
for each town are given. The averages are obtained in each case 
by a division of the totals for all of the places by their number, five: 
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As previously noted, the corresponding figures for Peabody are: 
Number of poles, 320; length of streets over which wires are run, 
135,000 feet; total length of wires, 457,645 feet. It thus appears that, 
while the municipal plant has not erected as many poles as have the 
five private plants on an average in both the length of streets over 
which wires are run and in the total length of wires put up, the 
municipal plant exceeds the averages of the others. It is not thus 
unfair to the private plants to conclude that, as to difficulties of dis- 
tribution, the plant at Peabody is in no better situation than are the 
five private plants. The very large variations, shown for the number 
of poles erected by the several plants is probably due to a common 
practice by which space for electric light wires is rented on the poles 
of telephone and telegraph companies. 

In view of all the facts available, there seems to be no good reason 
why municipal plants in the five places named might not attain re- 
sults similar to those reached at Peabody. The figures in this paper 
are derived largely by computation from the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners for the 
year ending December 31, 1900. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Claims for Public Ownership Antagonistic—So-Called Utopian Conditions Do Not Exist in European Cittes—Politics 
the Bane of American Civil Rule—Merit, Not “Pull,” the Standard Across the Water—The 
Remedy is Regulation, Not Ownership—A Warning Sounded 


By Walter 


In the current discussion of the municipal ownership of gas works, 
electric light plants and street railways, the advocates of this idea 
assert positively, that the public management of these needs in a 
modern community will result in reduced cost of service to the 
users and profits to the municipality, which will reduce the burden of 
taxation on all the citizens, while those who consider that there may 
be some question as to the probable advantages to accrue to the 
community are looked upon as enemies to the common welfare and 
tools of the corporation. 

It is my intention here to consider these two propositions from the 
standpoint of one who believes that better service at lower rates can 
be obtained from private companies properly controlled by public 
authority, and to point out the principles which ought to govern the 
methods of control. 

REASONS FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP ANTAGONISTIC 

A little consideration of the two claims made in favor of the 
public ownership of public utilities will show that these reasons are 
by the very nature of things antagonistic to one another, that if the 
price of service be reduced to its lowest possible limit; that is, to cost, 
there will be no profits to relieve taxes, or if profits are secured these 
must be paid by the users and the price of service must remain at a 
high level. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that prices for service 
are maintained at a level which will return a net profit to the city, 
after charging off depreciation on the plant and interest on the loans, 
and consider from whom this profit comes and who benefits by it. 

The municipality receives a return which it may apply to general 
purposes, and the city is, by this amount, so much better off ; but who 
contributes this? It is plain that profits must come from the pockets 
of consumers of light or users of street railways, and thus the profits 
of the municipal operation of these public utilities becomes a special 
form of taxation laid upon the users. These must pay an increased 
price for light or for street transportation in order to reduce the taxes 
of those who are unable to avail themselves of these services or who 
have no opportunity to do so. In other words, taxes instead of being 
equal and proportional, or even based on ability to pay, are assessed 
according to the use made of these modern improvements, and since 
those who do so use them make up a very small part of the com- 
munity and are also in many instances those who can least well 
afford to pay, a charge for service in excess of actual cost causes 
them to bear an unjust proportion of the expenses of the administra- 
tion of the municipality. 

FOR THE SAKE OF ILLUSTRATION 

Let us take the not improbable case where there are but ten private 
users of electric light from a municipal plant in a community of 
10,000 inhabitants, and the price charged to these ten users for light- 
ing their stores and houses is sufficiently high to pay all the expenses 
of operation. If the city uses for lighting its streets fifty arc lamps, 
the city will then get its street lighting free of cost, but ten users 
of electric light pay for all the street lighting for the community, and 
the high charge laid on them becomes a special tax for the benefit of 
the remainder of the inhabitants. 

The results obtained in cities in Great Britain and Germany tmder 
municipal management are freely quoted by the supporters of the 
plan for extending the functions of municipalities, but these advo- 
cates fail to state that in all these cities a charge is made by the gas 
or electric light department for all the street lighting, and that taxes 
and water and work done by any other department of the city are 
charged up to the gas and electric light departments in the same way 
they would be charged to a private company. 

Moreover, and this is important, they omit to call attention to the 
fact that in those cities where profits, in the most part made by 
charging full commercial prices for street lighting, are used to reduce 
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taxes, the price for service to private uses is higher than in those 
places where profits are applied to the reduction of the price to con- 
sumers. 
HIGH PRICES IN ENGLISH CITIES 

We hear a great deal about the low price of gas and electric light 
in Glasgow and about the large profits made by the municipality in 
Manchester and Birmingham, but we do not have shown to us that 
the price of service in Glasgow is such that the profits of the gas 
business were, last year, thirty-three pounds and the electric light 


‘profits thirty-nine pounds, while the price of gas and electric light in 


Manchester was higher than in Glasgow, although the conditions ir 
the latter place are such that the prices ought to be considerably 
lower. 

A great deal is written about the low price of gas in Birmingham, 
Manchester and Glasgow, municipalities supplying their own gas, but 
nothing is said of the price in Sheffield, Newcastle and Plymouth 
supplied by companies working under conditions similar to those in 
the former cities. All these furnish gas at lower rates and give as 
good or better service. It is invariably the rule that companies intro- 
duce modern improvements far more rapidly than do municipalities, 
and this is proper, for managers have no right to risk public funds in 
schemes of uncertain value. 

Much stress has been laid on the application of the profits from 
municipal management of public utilities to reduce the general rate 
of taxation. Does anyone seriously believe that if such profits were 
really made the general taxpayer would learn of the fact from his 
tax bills? Our city councils can always find opportunities to spend 
money, and they would look on these profits as so much more in- 
come in addition to the amount received from taxes. It may even 
be questionable whether a municipality has a right, under the state 
constitutions, to charge such prices for service as will return a profit, 
for this profit would be a special tax laid upon a small portion of the 
community for the benefit of the others and would not be equal and 
proportional. No court has as yet passed upon this question. 

If the price of service is to be reduced, the cost of production, 
which must include taxes and interest on the cost of the plant, must 
be lowered. Is it possible that anybody who has ever had any ex- 
perience with general municipal methods believes that municipalities 
can do work more cheaply than companies? 

THE CITY'S CHIEF ADVANTAGE 

The chief advantage which a city has over a company lies in its 
ability to borrow money at a lower rate of interest than a company, 
because the security for the loan consists of the whole property of 
every individual in the community, but this advantage is not as great 
as may seem. If we analyze the accounts of any public service 
company we will find that this saving will amount to between 5 and 
10 per cent. of the income, an amount easily offset by the enhanced 
cost of municipal methods of work. I am sure that no one who sees 
city workmen at work on the streets and compares them with work- 
men doing similar work for a street railway company can fail to see 
that the latter accomplish far more in a given time. 

Statements are freely made concerning the success of municipal 
plants in Europe, and on these assertions are based the claim that 
similar results may be obtained in this country. But there are great 
and fundamental differences between municipal government in the 
United States and Europe. If a European city desires a manager for 
some municipal plant it advertises for such a man and hunts all 
over the country until one is found, who, by his ability, is considered 
fit to hold the position, and neither residence, personal relations nor 
political “pull” play any part in the choice. This highly developed 
non-political civil service extends also to the subordinates and work- 
men. In Germany the desire for highly trained civil servants goes 
even further, and the cities there advertise for a mayor when the 
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position becomes vacant, and as the usual term of office of these 
officials is twelve years the cities secure trained ability which con- 
trasts very strongly with the usual American officials. 
MERIT, NOT “PULL,” GOES IN EUROPEAN CITIES 

In the same way there is a great difference in the composition of 
the city councils in Europe. In England the restrictions on muni- 
cipal suffrage and the inclusion of women taxpayers as municipal 
voters make the councils far more representative of the taxpayers 
than in this country, and in Germany the restrictions are still greater. 
There a group of taxpayers, each of whom pays more than a certain 
sum in taxes, chooses one-third of the council, a group paying be- 
tween certain fixed limits chooses another third, and the rest of the 
people choose the remainder. In Berlin, for instance, there are about 
4,000 voters of the first class, 8,000 of the second and 120,000 of the 
third, and each of these classes elect one-third of the council. 

What the public desires from these public servants is good service 
at a low cost, and the cry for municipal ownership fostered by one 
or another interest has induced the belief that only in this way is it 
possible to secure these. 

REGULATION, NOT OWNERSHIP, THE WAY 

The true method of reducing the price of public services to the 
user is not by increasing the work of the municipalities, but by the 
regulation on equitable principles of the price of service supplied by 
companies. Let private enterprise risk the money necessary for the 
introduction of new methods and allow it a fair return on the capital 
invested; require it to keep its books of account according to meth- 
ods prescribed by the State or the city; have these books open to the 
inspection of public officers; allow no issues of stock or bonds for 
any other purpose than the extension of the plant; prohibit the 
making of these extensions from profits and arrange that economies 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Tuat the city of Savannah, Georgia, is prosperous and progressive 
is apparent from the last annual report, which contains a complete 
documentary history. From the year 1789, when Savannah became 
a municipality, up to the present date, the city has steadily advanced 
and at no time more so than within the last twenty years. The cru- 
dities of the first years had somewhat disappeared by the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. The city had grown in wealth and influence, 
but there were few public improvements. The water came from 
wells in the public squares. There were no public lights. The com- 
mons were made the receptacles of garbage and waste. Paving was 
unknown and there was no police protection. But all these things have 
changed and at present the city compares favorably with others of the 
same population. 

At the beginning of the century the sanitary conditions were bad. 
In 1804 a Board of Health was established and a rigid quarantine 
instituted against the introduction of smallpox and yellow fever, 
but despite all precautions epidemics occurred, that of 1854 carry- 
ing off over 1,000 of the inhabitants. It was not until about 1895, 
after the extensive works of drainage were established, that the pub- 
lic health was reasonably secure. 

One of the greatest factors in the improvement of the health of 
city was the introduction of the artesian water to the exclusion of the 
river and well water. The failure of the wells to provide an ade- 
quate amount for the city rendered necessary the building of water 
works to use the river water, but an inspection by competent engi- 
neers showed that plenty of water could be secured if the wells were 
sunk deep enough. This was at last done, and the water supply is 
now pure and abundant. The city uses an average of 5,842,654 gal- 
lons a day, at a yearly expense of $33,482.11. The expense of install- 
ing the water works has been considerable, owing to the many 
changes in plans, the entire cost amounting to over a million dollars. 

Last year the city paid five cents a square yard to repair its asphalt 
and seven-tenths of a cent for the brick. The city pays one-third of 
the cost of street paving, and the cost of street intersections. If a 
street car company is using a street it pays for paving between its 
tracks and two feet on either side. To clean the streets it cost $12,- 
782.41, at the rate of .o409 per square yard for asphalt and .0229 
per square yard of brick. Savannah is one of the cities that builds 
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due to improvements in methods and ability of management be 
divided between the users and those who have invested their money 
in the development of the business. 

Most of the profits made by the companies are due to good man- 
agement, and while a portion belongs to the community as a return 
for the right to use the streets, another portion rightfully belongs to 
the company as compensation for ability of management. By this 
division there will always be an inducement to increase the service 
and to cheapen it to the users, because from greater use there will 
come greater profits to the company. 

THE ONLY FAIR TREATMENT OF THE QUESTION 

Under the conditions enumerated above we can secure fair treat- 
ment to those who put their money into these plants at considerable 
risk and at the same time secure to the users low rates for service. 
The public will obtain its light or street car service at a lower price 
than is possible from a municipal plant; the evils always present 
when a city undertakes a commercial enterprise will be reduced to a 
minimum, and it will be impossible for a company to maintain ex- 
cessive prices for service. 

The extent to which municipalities have already gone in the way 
of bonding the taxpayers of this and future generations for public 
works of all kinds is beginning to excite apprehension in the minds 
of careful and conservative observers, but with true American dis- 
regard of the future such criticisms do not receive any attention from 
the mass of our citizens. We are content to live in the present, and 
those who suggest that our cities should be financiered in a con- 
servative way are attacked as old fogies and told that progressive 
communities must have all the modern improvements, and _ that 
future generations may safely be left to devise means for paying off 
the debts incurred by this generation for public improvements. 


OF A SOUTHERN CITY 


her own sidewalks, and, in 1900, these cost $21,341.19. The public 
grounds of the city amount to $186.52 acres and for their mainten- 
ance, $8,000 was appropriated. 

The school system of Savannah has grown steadily and at present 
there are nine white and four negro schools in the city. The number 
of white scholars in 1900 was 4,048, taught by 94 teachers. The 
schools of the county are under the supervision of the city superin- 
tendent, and here there are twelve schools for whites with sixteen 
teachers and 657 scholars, and twenty-seven for colored with twenty- 
seven teachers and 1,693 pupils. The total amount spent on education 
last year was $135,443.30. 

The fire department consists of five companies with a total force of 
eighty-five men. It costs $73,474.55 to maintain it in its present ef- 
ficient condition. That it is efficient is evident from the fact that the 
fire loss last year was lower than it has ever been. 

The police force is made up of about eighty men, which is suffici- 
ent to keep order in the city. The cost to the city is more than would 
appear necessary, as last year it took nearly $90,000 to maintain it. 

Attempts have been made to establish a municipal lighting plant, 
but the project has never been accomplished. A private company now 
supplies the city with so5 lights at the rate of $6.00 a month per light. 

In 1889 experiments were made with crematories to dispose of the 
garbage and waste, but after ten years they were abandoned and the 
garbage was dumped beyond the city limits. The crematories are 
now considered worthless, and it is doubtful if any further use will 
be made of them. They were built originally at a cost of $10,870, 
and $6,000 has been appropriated for their yearly expenses. 

The total expenditures for 1900 amounted to $876,746.17. Some of 
the expenses, other than those already given, were as follows: Health 
department, $20,974.87; city lamps, $36,318.98; opening streets, $35,- 
869.80; parks and squares, $7,916.22; paving streets, $33,564.28; sala- 
ries of the officials, $36,813.44. 

The total amount of revenue that the city received last year was 
$876,746.17, coming from various sources. The sum assessed upon 
real property, valued at $13,108,067, was $538,067.11, making 
the rather low rate of $1.45 on a hundred dollars. The remainder 
of the revenue comes from taxes on personal property, fees, ground, 
market and water rents, and the tax on the sale of liquor. 
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FIRE-PROOFING METHODS FOR BUILDINGS 


PART II 


Types of New Systems—Cement Concrete Used for Generations in Europe—Good, Light, Economical American Fire- 
Proofing Methods—Expanded Metal an Important Factor—Principal Types Described — 
Simple, But Expert Engineers Secure Better Results 


By J. W. Howard, B. L., C. E 


ANOTHER method of using long detached fire-proof tiles between 
the floor beams is shown in Fig. 11. This is suitable for only the 
lightest constructions, such as private houses. The blocks would be 
too heavy if made for deep beams of large buildings. The system of 
Fig. 11 is a modified construction of what was previously shown in 
Fig. 4 in July issue. The end pieces, or skew-backs, are the same in 
both. The single center pieces are substituted for several blocks. 
The system of Fig. 11 is for thin floors only, with beams about six 
inches deep and spaced thirty inches or less apart. The rods with 
tightening nuts are needed every few feet between the beams to keep 

















the beams from spreading from the thrust of the wedge shaped blocks 
of this flat arch, as well as all block construction. Such rods pass 
between the blocks or through them. 
PLASTER OF PARIS USED 

The following is a very light construction for fire-proofing floors, 
which do not have to support weights upon the fire-proofing be- 
tween the floor beams, and is a system much used on the continent 
in Europe and a little in the United States. It consists in introducing 
composition planks or slabs between the beams. These are called 
plaster boards. They are very light and can be cut with a saw and 
edge tools to any shapes needed. Plaster boards are made at fac- 
tories or works by laying ordinary dry meadow or similar reeds 
lengthwise in oiled moulds and pouring semi-liquid plaster of paris 
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in the moulds to the depth desired. When the plaster has set, which 
it does in an hour, the plaster boards of various width, thicknesses 
and lengths are dried in hot drying rooms. There are many other 
uses for plaster boards than for fire-proofing, which, however, is 
their principal appplication. They are taken to the building where 
needed and if not previously cut are there sawed and placed in posi- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 12. They are adapted to protecting wooden 
floor beams, etc., in semi-fire-proof building, as shown in Fig. 13. 

Slabs and plates of other materials are in use with varying success ; 
but careful attention must be paid to their strength, durability, fire- 
proof quality, adaptibility to the construction in view, before they 
are adopted in each building proposed. 

CEMENT CONCRETE FIRE-PROOFING 

Having briefly described the principal types, using detached pieces 
in the shapes of hollow blocks, tiles, slabs, etc., I will now indicate 
several excellent kinds of fire-proof floors of concrete supported or 
strengthened in various ways. Hydraulic cements, especially Port- 
land or equivalent cements, and plaster of paris combined in various 
ways with sand, crushed stone, or similar material, or with other 
substances, have been used for successful fire-proof building for sev- 


eral generations, if not centuries, in Europe. Under the general 
name of cement concrete we are just beginning to use the experience 
of Europe in the buildings of the United States; not in the system of 
architecture, but the use of cement in making floors and other parts of 
buildings. 

No general method is more economical nor more efficient than con- 
crete. It provides strong, light weight fire-proof floors, partitions, 
etc. It can be adapted to the largest and smallest buildings. Three 
things are needed to secure reliable concrete floors; a good cement, 
a good workman, and a good system. Competition between the con- 
crete systems themselves and as a whole against hollow blocks and 
tiles has done more to improve, and at the same time reduce the 
cost of fire-proofing, than anything else. It is only the conservatism 
of the building departments of a few cities, not to mention the strong 
influence of money directly or indirectly supplied by makers of old 
local systems, which prevents the use of other excellent systems, rec- 
ognized as efficient and economical in all cities of Europe and a few 
in America; systems, which, when extensively used in our country, 
will make our warehouses, offices, and houses safer at little cost. 

CONCRETE FIRE-PROOFING STRENGTHENED BY IRON 

Concrete fire-proof construction is generally strengthened by the 

use of iron of special shapes embedded in it. The lines of compres- 
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sion and tension are carefully considered. When used in curved 
arches compression only appears, which concrete sustains admirably. 
In flat arches, which, when solid become technically beams, much of 
the concrete in the lower half is in tension and is strengthened by 
having some form of iron held within it in such a way as not to 
slip in the concrete. 

Long and careful experiments for strengthening concrete arches, 
flat pieces, beams, etc., have been made for many years by the ablest 
engineers, especially in France, Austria, and England, and within 
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CROSS-SECTION. 
about twenty years, in the United States. It is now an established 
fact that cement concrete monoliths of many forms, shapes, and sizes, 
for numerous purposes, are available, especially for fire-proof con- 
struction. 
THE PRINCIPAL TYPES—THE COLUMBIAN 
Several systems, as types, will be indicated and without intention 
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of showing comparative values. The question of cost, locality, time 
of construction, purpose, size, and speed of erection of building are 
as important as other considerations. 

The Columbian system of fire-proofing is indicated by Fig. 14. A 
few words of description will suffice. Bent pieces of iron are laid 
over the top of the floor beams. These bent supports, or stirrups, 
have slotted holes in them into which the two iron bars are slipped. 
These bars extend between the beams and have two or four flanges, 
or projections, on each to better support the concrete which is laid 
with the bars embedded in it. The bars are of different sizes and 
spaced two feet, or less, apart according to the weight of floor and 
load to be supported. A flat, temporary center or support of planks 
is placed below. Upon this the concrete is put in position and held 
until hard. The method of fire-proofing beams, ceilings, etc., by this 
and other systems will be described later under their proper head- 
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ings. The Columbian system has many interesting points and can 
be adapted to all kinds of buildings, even the smallest and simplest. 
In common with several other light concrete floors it reduces the cost 
of a building because, being of light weight and vertical pressure only, 
lighter steel columns, girders, and beams are required in the whole 
building. No tie rods are needed, as there is no thrust. Holes for 
pipes can be cut where desired; an important matter which some 
systems permit without weakening the work and others do not. This 
system can be adapted to semi-fire-proof floors with wooden floor 
beams, especially when air space is left and the ceilings below prop- 
erly protected by one of several methods described later. For ware- 

houses and floors subject to heavy blows this system is valuable. 

THE WILSON 

The Wilson floor is shown in Fig. 15. Bars laid flat are hooked 
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over the top of the floor beams. They are about two and one-half 
inches by five-eighths of an inch in size, and are spaced two feet or 
less apart, according to strength desired. They droop or curve down 
along the approximate line of tension in the finished concrete mono- 
lith of the finished floor. Forms of planks are put in place below , 
while the concrete is being laid between, over and around the sus- 
pended rods and beams as shown. When all is solid the forms are 
removed. Such a floor, if of good materials properly put together, 
is very light and strong. It seems to have come into prominence in 
Philadelphia. It must be so well laid that the rods will not slip in 
the concrete, otherwise the principles of a mathematical beam sup- 
ported at its ends would be lost. 


THE RANSOM 


The Ransom floor is one in which the tension bars are twisted, as 
shown in Fig. 16. Because thus twisted they cannot pull through the 
concrete. Many successful floors have been thus made. Some have 
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been made with concrete instead of iron beams and even without 
girders. The monolith of concrete with the twisted bars in its under 
part extends between walls, beams, girders or otherwise as desired 
up to spams even as great as twenty, and special cases thirty feet. A 
lighter construction is where the concrete is omitted between the 
twisted bars, making panels below the floor or in the ceiling of the 
room below. Good workmanship has been used in this system, and 
has done as much to make it a success as anything else. The methods 
of arranging the twisted bars are numerous. They can be used 
similarly to the other rods, etc., in Fig. 15, or to those of Figs. 17, 18, 
and 19, in which substitutes are used. 

Twisted metal, thus embedded in cement, holds, beyond question, 
to its ultimate breaking strength. Moreover, drawn rods and wire 
provide iron in its strongest form. Slight twisting makes the iron 
fibres even stronger than otherwise. Twisted metal enters into sev- 
eral systems. 

THE METROPOLITAN 

The Metropolitan floor is indicated in Figs. 17 and 18. It consists 
of wire doubled and twisted and held in place by hooks about an inch 
apart over the tops of the floor beams. A hollow rod is laid along 
the center to keep the wires in place during construction. It helps to 
distribute concentrated loads or blows on the finished floor to several 
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wires. In place of Portland cement concrete, the metropolitan sys- 
tem uses principally a mixture of plaster of paris and shavings, or 
their equivalent, the whole being supported in place by board “centers” 
below until hardened. This is a very light, rapid, and strong method 
of making fire-proof floors. 
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Sof floor 
THE LEE 

The Lee floor is not properly a concrete system, but a successful 
attempt to use hollow tile blocks, combined with the principles of 
tension rods held in cement. As shown in Fig. 19, the recessed cor- 
ners of the blocks are used for the round rods twisted in pairs. This 
construction requires very rigid building walls and a steel floor sys- 
tem. It must be erected with great care, but requires little or no 
board centers during construction. 

THE ROEBLING 

The Roebling system is primarily a concrete arch method with 
strengthening metal below. The general construction is shown in 
Figs. 20 and 21. Another portion of this system is the use of dense 
woven wire, called wire lathing, stiffened with steel rods woven in 
it. This is placed, curve upward, between the beams, as shown in 
Figs. 20 and 21, where it serves to hold the concrete in place, not only 
until hardened, but also afterward, as a stiffener imbedded in the 
concrete. Another application of the wire web or lathing is made by 
wiring it to straight, small steel bars laid across between the tops of 
the beams. In this last case the monolith of concrete is flat and of 
the same thickness throughout, except a little thinner over the beams. 
The bars and netting in its under side give great strength to it. The 
result is somewhat similar to the Columbian system, Fig. 14, pro- 
vided no stirrups were used and a wire netting were fastened to the 
underside of the bars, the ends of the bars being on the top of the 
floor beams. 

The air spacing and suspended ceilings are generally used with this 
system, and give additional security against fire, because in case of 
fire heated air flows away and is renewed by cooler air. The Roebling 


system is strong and capable of rapid construction without centers or 
temporary supports. 
EXPANDED METAL 


The Expanded Metal system is used on principles indicated by the 
wavy lines in Figs. 22, 23, 24, 25. A light floor above the beams with 
air space below it is shown in Fig. 22. A solid floor is indicated by 
Fig. 23. A heavy floor with panels below for warehouses, etc., is 
shown in Fig. 24. A floor with air space and room for pipes above a 
suspended ceiling is outlined in Fig. 25. 
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Expanded metal, being made from sheet steel by special cutting 
and expanding machines, which twists much of the metal to an angle 
of 45 degrees from the plane of the metal, holds immovably when 
imbedded in concrete. This system of strengthening concrete is ex- 
cellent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are many other systems of strengthened concrete, plaster of 
paris, and combined systems of concretes and tiles, too numerous to 
mention; but, as a rule, the simpler systems are the more reliable and 
economical. 

Sufficient has been shown concerning several systems of concrete 
fire-proof floors to demonstrate that these and others can be relied 
upon. It is not possible to describe all. But the principles have 
been indicated by which competent engineers and architects can judge 
all of this class. Careful and constant supervision is needed to secure 
good concrete work. Although some patents are involved, it is easily 
possible to secure materials and construct safe concrete fire-proofing 
without infringing on patents. But, notwithstanding the simplicity 
of such fire-proofing, it is better to employ experienced men in order 
to secure economic and durable results. 


(To be continued.) 


POPULARITY OF MODERN WOODEN PAVEMENTS 





The New Not to Be Confounded With the Old—Used in Europe for More Than Thirty Years —Great Durability and 


Inexpensive Maintenance —Easily Repaired—Successful Introduction in America 
By Frederic Arnold Kummer, C. E., Jun. M. Am. Soc. C. E 


The development of wooden pavements in America, in curious 
contrast to the development of that form of street paving abroad, has 
been strangely neglected until within a few years. Although wood 
forms the pavement of nearly all the best streets in English and con- 
tinental cities, and is used with equally satisfactory results on both 
residence and heavily traveled streets, its use in this country, up to a 
recent date, has been so limited as to be hardly worthy of notice, in 
spite of the fact that most engineers of broader experience regard it 
as the most satisfactory form of street pavement that can be laid. 
The writer refers, of course, to scientifically constructed pavements 
laid with properly treated blocks of suitable and well selected wood, 
treated so as to be proof against decay, as well as impervious to mois- 
ture, and placed on a well constructed concrete foundation. Such 
pavements have, of course, nothing in common with the attempts, so 
often made in this country, to construct pavements of round cedar 
blocks, untreated and without suitable foundation, or with squared 
blocks, in which the wood without proper seasoning was dipped in a 
coal tar solution, giving it a surface coating which proved a positive 
detriment wherever moisture existed in the block, inasmuch as it 
promptly caused dry or heart rot. Such blocks, laid on plank placed 


upon the subgrade, were, in the nature of things, doomed to failure 


from the start, thereby producing a prejudice against wooden pave- 
ments in the mind of the average person which still to some, although 
happily only to a limited extent, exists, 

RIGID FOUNDATION INDISPENSABLE 

It is, of course, an indispensable condition in all paving construc- 
tion, that the foundation shall be absolutely rigid. The slightest de- 
pression in the foundation, correspondingly affects the paving surface 
above it, and no matter how durable the paving surface may be, it 
cannot fail to wear into bad ruts with the greatest rapidity as soon as 
unequal wear is caused by depressions in the foundation. It was the 
neglect of proper foundations, coupled with the decay of the wood, 
which caused the rapid destruction of the squared and round cedar 
pavements above mentioned. 

After securing a proper concrete foundation, say six inches in 
depth under normal conditions—laid upon a well prepared subgrade— 
a sand cushion of not to exceed one inch in thickness should be pro- 
vided to give the blocks a true and elastic bed, taking up any inequali- 
ties in the surface of the concrete and providing for any slight varia- 
tion which may exist in the depth of the blocks. 

SUCCESSFULLY LAID IN AMERICAN CITIES 
Some excellent examples of this form of pavement may be found 
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ASPHALT—TREMONT STREET, BOSTON—WOOD 


Paved in tgoo, with Creo-resinate Wooden Blecks on West Side, Asphalt on East Side 


in Indianapolis, Ind., where between two and three hundred thousand 
yards have been laid within the past six years, all of which has given 
excellent satisfaction. Some later examples of modern wooden pav- 
ing may also be found in Boston, where portions of Tremont street 
are laid with wooden blocks of long leaf Georgia pine, four inches 
deep, and four inches by eight inches on the wearing surface. These 
blocks are treated with an extremely high percentage of dead oil of 
coal tar, commonly known as creosote oil, in combination with 
formaldehyde and rosin—twenty-two pounds of the mixture per cubic 
foot being injected—giving absolute penetration throughout the block. 
The same material, on six inches of concrete, is now being laid on 
Beacon street, Boylston street, Harvard 
3ridge, and elsewhere in Boston, and is 


almost total absence of noise is an advan- 
tage which can hardly be overestimated. 

In laying the blocks in such work they 
are laid preferably at an angle of thirty 
degrees to the curb line, and rammed as 
close together as possible. By ramming 
the blocks so closely that practically no 
joints exists between them, all moisture is 
excluded from the pavement, and there is 
no opportunity for frost to act upon it dur- 
ing the winter, nor is there any swelling of 
the wood, tending to throw the pavement 
out of grade. Wood is such a poor con- 
ductor of heat that although the surface 
may become hot in the sun, the pavement 
as a whole does not become sufficiently hot 
to make any expansion joint necessary. Af- 
ter being thoroughly rolled, the joints are 
filled with fine sand, and the surface should 
be treated with a light coat of hot paving 
cement, or other suitable mixture, to thor- 
oughly fill any cracks or joints which may 
exist. A final sprinkling with clean sharp 
sand completes the work. Such pavements 
are unaffected by heat in summer or the 
frost in winter. They are sanitary, owing 
to the antiseptic nature of the ingredients 
with which every cell is permeated, and 
they do not become soft and rot in hot 
weather, nor do they collect and radiate 
heat, as is noticeably the case with some other forms of pavement. 

EASILY REPAIRED 

A material advantage found in the case of wooden pavements results 
from the ease with which repairs can be made. Any number of blochs 
may be removed, the repair work completed, and the pavement re- 
placed without injury. For this class of work expert labor or special 
plants are not required. 

The blocks treated with rosin in conjunction with creosote have 
the advantages that not only is the wood made waterproof, but is 
more dense and of much, greater hardness and elasticity. These 
claims are fully borne out by experience with the pavement. After 





giving entire satisfaction. An examina- 
tion of the Tremont street pavement laid 
last summer shows no wear to date. None 
could be expected, however, with pave- 
ments constructed on such thoroughly 
scientific lines. The wood must, of course, 
be of the best quality and carefully select- 
ed, and its treatment must be thorough. 
The addition of the rosin renders the 
block absolutely impervious to moisture, 
not only aiding the creosote in preventing 
decay, but materially hardening the wood. 

GREAT ADVANTAGE OF TREATED BLOCKS 

One very great advantage of treated 
blocks over those untreated arises from 
the fact that in any given number of un- 
treated blocks there would be a slight dif- 
ferefice in the density of individual blocks, 
and therefore a slight difference in the 
rate of wear; but where blocks are filled 
with, say the creo-resinate mixture, as was 
the case in Boston, the more porous blocks 
take up just that much more of the com- 
pound, so that after treatment all the 
blocks are brought to approximately the 
same density, and therefore the same 
wearing quality. Such pavements are, in 
the writer’s opinion, the least slippery of 
all smooth permanent pavements, and the 





LAYING CREO-RESINATE WOODEN BLOCKS ON BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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treatment with twenty-two pounds of the mixture to the cubic foot 
the weight of the block is increased about 50 per cent. 

Another advantage claimed for the blocks treated by the creo-resin- 
ate process lies in the methods employed for complete sterilization of 
the timber before the preservative compound is injected. In all treat- 
ment ot wood this is most important, as otherwise germs of decay 
existing in the heart of the blocks, and not destroyed by proper ster- 
ilization, will develop and cause dry rot, the blocks giving way at the 
center. 

GREAT DURABILITY AND INEXPENSIVE MAINTENANCE 

The durability of such pavement is great. Georgia or long leaf 
yellow pine is a wood having very high resistance to crushing along 
the direction of its fiber, greater even than oak. With the blocks laid 
closely, supporting each other laterally, crushing of the wood even 
under the heaviest loads would be impossible. Surface wear, due to 
abrasion from the hoofs of horses or the wheels of vehicles, is exceed- 
ingly light. 


Street. Date laid. Cost per yd. for repairs. 
Beauchamp Place...... ......- Nov., 1882 1/38 of one penny 
Brompton Road......... See) — ” a 
Colville Road and Terrace....May, 1892 sua" |" ‘i 
Bests Court Road............ Ga, Hs , nl " 

i Leah ela Gi Colo) | ae ere June, 1883 Ay s 
Gloucester ROaGs,..< .66 sees ae Dec., 1881 1/3 (> aie’ s 
Holland Park Avenue ......... Oct., 1882 ih ——— al 
Kensington High Street....... May, 1887 mo ™ 
LETT Pg SVE ol) ee Dec., 1878 I - 
Kensington Road: ........<. <i. Noy., 1880 1 “ 


EXCELLENT RESULTS IN FOREIGN CITIES 

It is perfectly evident that a class of pavement which has given 
such excellent results for thirty years abroad; which is laid on some 
of the most magnificent as well as the most heavily travelled streets 
in the world, need not, for a moment, be regarded with doubt. It is 
the pavement of the Champs Elysee, the Place de la Concorde, the 
Rue de Rivoli (the heaviest travelled street in the world), of the 
Strand, Piccadilly, Regent street, of Liverpool, of Leeds, Birming- 
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HARVARD BRIDGE, BOSTON—-SOON TO BE PAVED WITH CREO-RESINATE WOODEN BLOCKS 


The average yearly cost per square yard for maintenance as 
shown from the reports of English and Continental cities is from 
1'4 to 3 cents per yard—in striking contrast to the cost of maintain- 
ing other classes of pavement. 

On only one street, Avondale Park, was there any excessive cost 
for repairs, and this was due to damage to the street by the Telephone 
Company in laying mains. 

Exact figures from the report of the Surveyor of the Parish of St. 
Mary Abbotts, Kensington, London, for March, 1900, show the cost 


for repairs on the following ten streets: 


ham, Manchester, Brussels, Frankfort, Montreal, of London, which 
has more than 2c0,000 miles, and of Paris, the Queen of cities, 
which has over one and a quarter million square yards. We often 
speak of insular prejudice, and criticise our foreign cousins for lack 
of that progressiveness of which, as a nation, we are so justly 
proud, but the curious form of prejudice which has existed in the 
direction of street paving improvement has resulted in this well known 
conaition, that the streets of even our finest cities are not to be com- 
pared for a moment with those of the great foreign cities. In this 
particular, at least. we still have much to learn. 


WOODEN WATER PIPE ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


Tue building of the Canal street sewer, a work rendered neces- 
sary by the new rapid transit in New York, unearthed some of the 
old wooden water pipes laid by the Manhattan Water Company in 
i801. The pipes were made of pine logs through which a hole was 
bored with an auger, and were fastened together by having a conical 
termination on one log that fitted a corresponding cavity on the next. 
Some of this kind of pipe is still in use in the United States, and 
it was not so many years ago that London's water was conveyed 
through pipes of elm wood. 

This Manhattan company was a project of Aaron Burr. At the 
time of its formation, the granting of bank charters was in the hands 
of the Federalists, who controlled the Legislature of New York 
State, and Burr knew he could not obtain a bank charter while his 
enemies were in power, so he conceived the idea of procuring one by 
stealth 

\ scourge of yellow fever had recently visited the city°of New 
York, and its ravages were attributed to the bad water. In this was 
Burr's opportunity. Therefore a petition was presented to the Leg- 


islature for a charter for a company having a capital of $2,000,000 to 
supply pure water to New York City. The Council of Revision, of 


which John Jay was president, gave its approval, little suspecting 
the banking powers concealed, for there was a clause in this charter 
which authorized the company to use any surplus capital, above the 
amount needed for the water works, in any money transactions not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and laws of the State or of the 
United States. 

The company at first obtained permission to use the old reservoir 
until it was ascertained whether the quality and quantity of water 
was sufficient for the city. This, however, was soon abandoned and 
works were established about where Centre and Reade streets now 
intersect. 

The service, of course, was entirely inadequate and many excuses 
were made by the company for its failure to distribute water. Nor 
was the water of exceptional quality and those who-could afford it 
preferred to purchase their water from the tea pump in Orange street. 

In 1840 the company ceased to be a water company, but has never 
lost its banking privileges. Nevertheless, in order to retain its char- 
ter, water must always be ready for sale and an English wrought iron 
tank is maintained on Centre street, where a gallon of water will be 
sold on demand. 
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BRICK PAVEMENTS IN BUFFALO GROW IN PUBLIC FAVOR 





Light Cost for Repairs No Complaints of Rumbling—Brick Cheaper and More Durable Than Asphalt on Streets With 
Light Traflic— Stiff Specifications 


By Frank V. E. Bardol, C. E 


A PAPER on the brick pavements of Buffalo is less interesting than 
one on asphalt would be, not only because the city has so many more 
miles of asphalt than of brick, but, also, for the reason that our in- 
formation upon the durability of asphalt and its suitability for a 
pavement depends largely upon actual use, while with brick, its suit- 
ability can be determined with some degree of certainty before being 
laid. 

The amount of brick pavement in this city compared with asphalt 
is small, there being of brick, 9.046 miles; asphalt, 223.635 miles. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS GROW IN FAVOR 


The first brick pavement was laid by the city on Purdy street in 
i891. Within the past few years brick has gained in favor. This 
was brought about by the necessity for repaving a number of asphalt 
streets. Under the charter, the full cost of the original paving, as 
well as repaving, is borne by the abutting property. Repairs are a 
general fund expense. The ordinary taxpayer objects to paying for 
a pavement the second time, and when he is compelled to, he natur- 
ally prefers that material which is not only more durable, but also 
cheaper, regardless of any other qualities which go to make one 
material superior to another. 

The most prominent street laid with brick in Buffalo is Franklin 
street in front of the City Hall, paved in 1893 with Franklin brick, 
manufactured in Franklin, Pa. All the other streets, comparatively 
speaking, receive light traffic, so that the cost of maintenance of 
brick cannot be fairly compared with that for asphalt. As a matter 
of fact the cost for brick repairs up to date has been very light. 

The average price this season, based upon the accompanying speci- 
fications, including the roadway proper, curbing, grading, tiling and 
The 


market price of brick is from $18 to $20 per thousand, laying forty- 


incidentals, with a ten-year guarantee, has been $2.36 per yard. 


three bricks to the square yard; broken stone, $1.40 per cubic yard: 
sand, $1.25 per cubic yard; labor, $1.50 per day for eight hours. 


NO RUMBLING SOUND 


None of the rumbling complained of in some cities, other than the 
unavoidable rattle due to the nature of the material, has been ex- 
perienced here. The precaution we take is to see that the sand cush 
ion is perfectly dry, and at intervals of about 150 feet a sand joint 
instead of one of grout is made. A sand joint is also made imme- 
diately adjoining the curb. 

The charter requires that when a street is ordered paved, the 
Board of Public Works is to advertise for bids on all materials for 
After the 
and referred to the Common Council, it has always been supposed 


which specifications have been filed. bids are received 
that the taxpayers on the street had the right of petitioning the 
for the kind of material desired. Recently, however, the 
that the the 
bidder, and, as heretofore, only one specification for brick has been 


on file. 


Council 


Court decided contract must be awarded to lowest 


In the future it will be necessary to prepare separate speci- 


Mr. Frank V. FE. Bardol, C. E., has held the re- 
sponsible position of Chief Engineer of the 
Buffalo, 
Mayor Conrad Deihl’s administration. 


Bureau 
of Engineering of since the beginning of 
Under the 
charter he is to hold office during the pleasure of the 
Works, 
elected by the people and two 
Mayor. Under Mr. 


seven 


Commissioners of Public one of whom is 
are appointed by the 
first 


eight 


Bardol are one assistant 


engineer, assistant engineers, levelers, 
one superintendent of street repairs, one chief clerk, 
two clerks, one sidewalk clerk, one chief inspector, 
two draughtsmen, one keeper sewer inlet, and one 
The this 

attained so high a degree of excellence as under the 
Bardol. 


stenographer. work of Bureau has never 





administration of Mr. 
[Eprror. 


We take pleasure in introducing him to our 
readers. 





fications for the various kinds of brick, such as fire-clay and shale, 
square edged, round edged, ribbed and grooved, square and round 
edged, pressed and repressed, end cut and side cut. 

The various makes of brick now being bid upon are: All fire-clay— 
Mack, Porter, Clearfield and Mumm; shale—Preston, Metropolitan 
and Johnsonburg. 

RELATIVE MERITS OF BRICK AND ASPHALT 

Frequent inquiries as to the relative merits of brick and asphalt 
To these we reply that brick is cheaper, and, upon 
It is certainly more durable 


are made. 

the whole, more durable than asphalt. 

on streets having light traffic, but there is a question as to its 

greater durability under heavy traffic. 
Its chief objection is its noisiness. In small cities and towns, not 

located conveniently to an asphalt plant, the question of repairs is 

in favor of the brick, although asphalt can be repaired more satis- 

factorily than brick. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR BRICK PAVEMENT 
The principal points in the specifications are as follows: 
“On the layer of sand shall be placed a course of bricks, laid on 


edge. close together and in true line, with finished top even and 














BRICK PAVEMENT IN FRONT OF HALL, BUFFALO 


CITY 


parallel to crowning and at right angles to the curbs, except at 
street intersections, where they shall be laid in herring-bone fashion, 
care being taken to break joints two inches. 

“The bricks in each course not to vary more than one-eighth inch 
in width, being carefully selected by gaging; any variation in depth 
to be corrected by using the proper amount of sand to bring those 
of less depth flush with top of pavement. The bricks are to be 
rolled, or rammed with a rammer of weight to be approved by the 
Chief Engineer; all rolling to be done with steam roller. In ram- 
ming, a plank is to be laid on the bricks, so that rammer face does 
not come in contact with the bricks. All broken or cracked bricks 


shall be replaced with whole ones, and no bats used except as 


closures at curbs. 

“The joints are to be filled in accordance with the following: 
After the bricks have been rammed or rolled, the surface of the 
pavement must be swept clean, and into all the spaces between the 
paving bricks, and between the bricks and the curbs, shall be poured 


a cement composition of Portland cement of approved brand, and 
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TRYON PLACE, BUFFALO-—BRICK PAVEMENT COSTING 


$2.92 PER SQUARE YARD 


clean, coarse sand, in such proportion as directed, thoroughly mixed 
dry and then wet with water in a suitable box. The surface of the 
brick in the pavement having been properly wet, to allow the grout 
to run freely into the joints of the pavement, the grout shall be 
filled into the joints as expeditiously as possible and by such methods 


as the Chief Engineer may direct. 
TESTS FOR BRICK 

“In case a particular kind of brick shall be specified or named in 
any proposal and such brick shall not comply with these specifica- 
tions or the tests herein provided for, the bidder or contractor shall 
not be relieved from his proposal or contract, but shall be required 
to furnish and use other brick that will comply with such specifi- 
cations and tests. 

“Within ten days after award of contract, the contractor must 
furnish to the Chief Engineer at least thirty samples of the kind of 
brick he proposes using, marked with names of contractor, maker 
and place of manufacture. 

“The brick shall be sound, best quality, hard-burned paving brick, 
burned expressly for paving; they must be rectangular, straight, 
free from cracks, all rough projections and other defects. 

“Dimensions.—The brick used shall be those known as the block 
size, not to exceed ten by four by four inches, but no brick from 
same manufacturer in same work to vary more than one-quarter inch 
in any dimension. 


“Crushing Strength—They must have a crushing strength of not 


less than 10,000 lbs. per square inch, when tested whole on edge. 

* dbsorption.—The average absorption of any three bricks must 
not be more than 3 per cent. of their weight when dried and im- 
mersed in water forty-eight hours. 

“ Abrasion.—lf the average total loss of any three bricks be more 
than 30 per cent. of their weight when subjected to the prescribed 
abrasion test, the brick, of which they are samples, will be re- 
jected. 

“The first tumbling of bricks shall continue for 1,800 revolutions 
il 


a barrel three feet long and two feet diameter, with twenty-five 


to thirty-five revolutions per minute, containing about 100 pounds of 
scrap-iron and about 100 pounds of pig-iron. 

“The second tumbling of bricks shall continue for 3,600 revolu- 
tions in same barrel, with the scrap-iron only. 

“All tests made before delivery of the brick are to determine 
whether the bricks are of such quality as are likely to fill the specifica- 
tions. Upon delivery of the bricks the Chief Engineer or his assist- 
ant may select specimen bricks from those delivered on the street at 
any time during the progress of the work, and should these speci- 
mens fail to stand the tests above described, all bricks then delivered 
will be rejected. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAINTENANCE 


“In addition to the requirements of general specifications, during 
the period of maintenance whenever the surface becomes uneven, 
holding water more than one-eighth inch in depth, or when the 
pavement has settled over trenches, or heaved, showing a variation 
of more than three-eighths inch from the line of a four-foot straight- 
edge, then shall the brick be taken up and relaid at proper crown 
and grade. 

“If, in any continuous 300 lineal feet of the pavement, it is found 
necessary to repair more than one-third of its area, or if the cracks 
in the bricks exceed the proportion of three lineal feet of cracks to 














BRICK PAVEMENT IN FRONT OF POST OFFICE, BUFFALO 


one of pavement, then shall all the bricks be taken up in the area 
included in the 300 feet and the curb lines, and be relaid. 

“During the last year of maintenance the original surface of any 
brick in the pavement shall show not less than one-half the original 
width or thickness of such brick, and the wear or abrasion at the 
end of any brick shall not extend more than three-fourths inch from 
the end of brick. 

“At such time the pavement shall be again grouted, if so directed 
by the Chief Engineer. 

“In all these repairs such new bricks shall be furnished and laid 
as the Chief Engineer may require, all as specified above.” 
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THE POPULAR DEMAND FOR BETTER ROADS 








The Good Roads Train of Director Dodge Takes a Rest-—Miles of Sample Roads Built in the South——Enthusiastic Conven- 
tions in Several States—The Triumph of Rozd Making Machinery— International Gathering of Good 
Roads People at Pan-American in September 
By Martin Dodge * 


THE reflex influence of the bicycle and the automobile has finally 
created a public sentiment that is crystalizing into the betterment of 
the public highways to an extent that is most gratifying to the good 
roads enthusiast. Many states which have failed to make any 
appropriation for the improvement of roads in the past, have 
this year yielded to the public demand and made, for them, liberal 
appropriations. The good example of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York and other States is bearing fruit. In the 
aggregate, including the small appropriation made by the Govern- 
ment, millions of dollars have been set aside for the betterment of 
the country roads during this year. Canada is by no means a lag- 
gard, but rather well in the lead, when all things are considered, for 
she has appropriated $1,000,000 to be expended upon the improve- 
ment of the highways during the season. 

WORK OF THE GOOD ROADS TRAIN 

The good roads train, which has been touring the South during 
the past three months, was made up at Chicago through the co- 
operation of the National Association of Good Roads, the [Illinois 
Central Railroad and several manufacturers of road-making ma- 
chinery. The train started from Chicago on April 20th, equipped 
with eight carloads of the best and most important road-making 
machinery, expert operators, road-makers and engineers, arriving in 
New Orleans on April 22d. 


* Director of the United States Office of Public Road Inquiries. 


The following week an object lesson road, about two miles in 
length, was built in the suburbs of New Orleans, over a low plain, 
formerly subject to overflow. It was desirable to raise the road- 
bed higher than usual so as to get above the action of the water, 
which softens the surface of a road so rapidly; therefore, earth- 
handling machinery was used to advantage. The “New Era” grader, 
propelled by twelve animals, was first put upon the work, and earth 
was transferred from the sides to the centre, at the rate of four 
cubic yards per minute. Within the short space of two days, the 
undisturbed earth was transformed into a smoothly finished roadway, 
over which automobiles could pass with perfect ease, as is shown 
by the accompanying illustrations. 

LOUISIANA GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION 

During the week a state convention assembled for two days in 
pursuance of a proclamation issued by the Governor of Louisiana. 
Every parish of the State was well represented, there being about 
one thousand delegates in attendance. As a result of this conven- 
tion a permanent state organization was formed, which will operate 
in co-operation with the National Association, to carry on the work 
already so well begun. 

On the first day of May the train left New Orleans for Natchez, 
Miss., where it remained a week building another object lesson road 
and holding a district convention for two days: at the close of which 
a permanent organization was formed for carrying on the work in 
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which terminated with the organization of a 
permanent association for the improvement 
of highways. 

LARGEST CONVENTION EVER HELD 

I left the train temporarily at this point 
and the next stand was made at Granada 
and another at McComb City, and from 
McComb they went to Cambridge; after 

- which the great convention was held at 
Jackson, Miss., where an object lesson road 
was built, as at each of the other places. 
The State convention was probably the larg- 
est and most successful of any road con- 
vention ever assembled in America and re- 
sulted in a permanent organization for the 
entire State. 

From Jackson, Miss., the train went to 
Jackson, Tenn., where a similar programme 
was carried out. The next great stand was 
at Louisville, Ky., where I again joined the 
train on the 27th of June. The Governor 
of Kentucky had issued his proclamation 
for the State convention to be held here at 
this time and continue two days. This 
was well attended by eminent men from all 











THE ROAD BUILT IN TWENTY HOURS 


that vicinity, and for the purpose of co-operating with the State As- 
sociation, afterwards formed at Jackson, Miss., and the National 
Association, formed last November at Chicago. We had here the 
hearty co-operation of the city and the county authorities. The ob- 
ject lesson road being built partly within and partly without the city 
of Natchez. 
EFFICIENT WORK OF ROAD MACHINERY 

Our next stand was at Greensville, Miss., where we arrived on 
the 16th of May. This is in the midst of the famous Yazoo Delta. 
The soil is an alluvial deposit, subject to overflow and inundation. 
\ portion of this soil is known as “buckshot land” and is exceed- 
ingly difficult to handle and more difficult to retain in the form of 
a smooth road-bed. It was doubted whether the earth-handling 
machinery, so successful in other soils, would be able to handle this 
peculiar buckshot formation, but our efforts were crowned with 
success and we left them an object lesson of great value, in the 
form of smooth, well-rounded road-beds, raised well above the 
water level. We also had a very successful two-days’ convention, 


parts of the State, and was one of the best 
conventions ever held in the interest of good 
roads. Governor Beckham was present and 
delivered an address full of encouragement for the cause and urging 
the people to industrial activity. A fine object lesson road was pro- 
duced here just outside the city limits and a permanent organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of carrying on the work in connectior 
with the National Association. 
THE TRAIN ENTERS KENTUCKY 

The train went from Louisville to Hopkinsville and repeated there 
substantially the same work that had been done in the other places. 
Owensboro, Ky., was reached July 14th, and a most enthusiastic 
convention was held on the Fair Grounds in that city. 

From here we crossed the Ohio river into southern Illinois and 
made a final stand at Effingham. It was expected that the train 
would move from here to Mattoon, but owing to a disastrous fire in 
that city, the engagement was cancelled and the great tour of the 
good roads train was closed. It is, however, the intention of Col. 
Moore, the President of the National Association, to take the train 
from Chicago to Buffalo and there hold another demonstration at 
the Pan-American Exposition. 











ABOUT TO OPEN A NEW ROAD WITH NEW ERA GRADER AT NEW ORLEANS.— GOV, HEARD AND DIRECTOR DODGE STANDING ON THE MACHINE 
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HOW GLASGOW FOUGHT THE BUBONIC PLAGUE 





A Lesson for New York and San Francisco-—Drastic Measures Speedily Enforced-—A Liberal Use of Water—A Fight With 
Smallpox as Well -—Precautions in Garbage Department The City Soaked With Disinfectants—Cost Nearly $250,000 


By D. 


GLAscow had the misfortune to be visited by the bubonic plague 
and smallpox epidemics during the past year, and it has been thought 
desirable that something should be known of the action taken by 
my department in connection with these visitations. The fact that 
special measures were necessary and were adopted might suggest 
to some that the ordinary cleansing arrangements of Glasgow are 
not sufficient. I should, therefore, at the outset, say that our system 
of cleansing is such that neither bubonic plague nor smallpox could 
conceivably originate from anything under the control of the cleans- 
ing department. 

DRASTIC MEASURES SPEEDILY ENFORCED 

Dealing with the bubonic plague first, it broke out while | was ab- 
sent from the city, in attendance upon the congress of cleansing su- 
perintendents at Salford. Immediately upon receipt of the startling 
news | wired instructions to my assistant, and went home by the 
next train. 1 found that the locality where the outbreak had ap- 
peared was one of the worst in the southern district, and, in fact, 
in the whole of the city. The infected area was speedily defined, and 
the following cleansing measures put in force without delay: (1) The 
more frequent removal of domestic refuse, the ashpits within the 
area being emptied thrice weekly; (2) the hose-washing of all back 
yards, closes and passages nightly; (3) the disinfection of places so 
washed. 

Within the prescribed area there are many, better class houses, 
to which these precautionary measures were not applied. In connec- 
tion with the lower class of property within the area there were 325 
ashpits. These, as I have said, were emptied three times a week. 
The refuse collected from them amounted to about thirty-three tons 
nightly, or 100 tons per week, giving an average of only 200 pounds 
per ashpit to each emptying, and, frequency of the removal (consid- 
ering the system) could scarcely have been improved upon. It ought 
to be explained that the ashpits are, as a rule, placed in the back 
yard behind the block of dwelling houses, and that in almost all the 
property within the prescribed area water closets are provided. Spe- 
cial precautions were taken in connection with refuse from proper- 
ties where cases of plague had occurred. The contents of the ash- 
pit were thoroughly disinfected before being put out, and care was 
taken to have the whole specially cremated. These arrangements 
worked out satisfactorily, and seemed to meet all requirements. 

A LIBERAL USE OF WATER 

If frequency of removal of refuse was necessary, the thorough 
cleansing of back yards and closes was equally so. At the Salford 
meeting last year, I described the new appliances devised by my de- 
partment for hose-washing the streets of the city. And it was in- 
deed fortunate that I had these at command for such an emergency. 
Believing as I did, that a liberal application of water was infinitely 
more effective than any other method for cleansing dirty streets, 
courts or passages, without hesitation I wired instructions from 
Manchester to transfer the street washing staff and appliances from 
the central district to the infected portion of the southern. Eleven 
hose reels, each with three men, were at once employed, and by 
these means every court and passage within the prescribed area was 
scoured nightly. Owing to the wide area to be covered, the washers 
worked in two sections, each under the supervision of a sub-inspec- 
tor. Each reel or hose carriage was fitted with 150 feet of one and a 
half-inch hose, a reducing piece being used to connect it with the 
two and one-half-inch fire plug in the street. A flat nozzle, with two 
and a quarter inches by one-fourth of an inch was used. As in con- 
nection with the removal of refuse, a system of disinfecting was also 
arranged to follow the process of washing. The whole of the sur- 
face washed by hose, including the portion of the street where the 
ashpit refuse had iain, was watered with “chloros” in the proportion 
of one-half pint to two gallons of water. 





* Cleansing Superintendent of Glasgow. 


McColl* 


It will, of course, be understood that hose-washing of back yards 
can only be satisfactorily performed where the surface is paved with 
asphalt, granolithic, or some.such hard, even and impervious material. 
Fortunately, the majority of the back courts in Glasgow are paved 
to admit of the surface being washed, and | believe that the fre- 
quent hose-washing, not only of our back yards and passages, but 
of our public streets, tends to check the dissemination of disease and 
to contribute to the preservation of the general health of the com- 
munity. There were altogether twenty-seven cases of the plague, 
of which seven proved fatal. 

A SMALLPOX EPIDEMIC AT SAME TIME 

I now turn to the epidemic of smallpox. This scourge of cities, 
although more or less prevalent in Glasgow since March, 1goo, only 
became epidemic in January of this year. The average number of ad- 
missions to hospital fortnightly, from March, 1900, to January 12, 
1901, was twenty-one. During the fortnight ending January 26, the 
maximum number of admissions was reached, viz., 350, from which 
date onward a reaction took place, the fortnightly figures being as 
follows: 202, 127, 299, 161, 92, 67, 28, 18, 11, 2, as at June 15, Igor. 
The total number of cases was 1,777. The number of deaths was 
230, which is equal to about 13 per cent. of the total number of cases. 

METHODS FOR FIGHTING SMALLPOX 

Within this area there are 2,304 ashpits, each serving about sixteen 
families. These ashpits, which were hitherto emptied weekly, were 
now given a bi-weekly service. As in the case of the souchern dis 
trict, the majority of the houses had water closet accom.nodation. 
The value of this provision in safeguarding a city from disease can 
scarcely be overestimated as compared with the primitive privy. The 
refuse from houses without water closets where cases of smallpox 
occurred was carefully cremated in the destructors. Some frequent 
emptying of ashpits on to the streets, together with other precau- 
tionary methods adopted, could not be carried out without consid- 
erable additional labor and expense, but, with our International Ex 
hibition looming in the near future, the authorities were determined 
not to leave anything undone that might tend to speedily check the 
disease. 

Disinfecting was freely resorted to. The process in this connection 
was even more elaborate than in the case of the bubonic plague. 
The refuse in the ashpits was saturated with a disinfectant betore it 
was touched. After removal to the street it was again sprinkled with 
the solution, and, after being carted away, the portion of the street 
soiled with the refuse was hose-washed, and then disinfected, as were 
also the courts and passages over which the refuse had been con- 
veyed. 

WATERED STREETS WITH DISINFECTANTS 

In watering the public streets of the infected districts a disinfect- 
ant was introduced into the water by means of a patent appliance. 
This apparatus, after being charged with permanganate of potash, 
was suspended inside the water barrel, and thus the disinfectant was 
distributed so regularly and well that a twenty-eight pound charge 
served for four weeks. This method insures an increased whole- 
someness and purity not easily obtainable otherwise. As showing 
indirectly that these methods must have been efficient in combat- 
ing the disease, I need only state the significant fact that of the total 
staff of my department, numbering 208, working in the eastern por- 
tion of the city infected by smallpox, only six men were attacked with 
the disease, notwithstanding the fact that a large proportion of them 
had not been revaccinated until the worst of the epidemic had passed. 
In this connection I may say that of the total staff of the department, 
numbering 1,205,- 1,175. submitted to revaccination, leaving thirty 
who were exempted for various certified reasons. The bubonic plague 
cost the city $11,900, and the smallpox epidemic cost $225,000 more, 
making a total of $236,900. 
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Ir a press dispatch is to be believed, St. Joseph, Mo., has taken 
a step backward by purchasing bloodhounds with which to track 
criminals. This practice is likely to promote laziness in the police 
department 
ad 
DurinG the present heated term there is considerable fault found 
with brick pavements on account of the rumbling sound, also on ac- 
count of the arching of pavements. This is not the fault of brick 
pavements, but rather the fault of the engineer who laid them. 
When properly laid these defects do not appear. 
x 
New York City will soon follow the example of Rochester and 
Chicago by establishing a special court for children. Every city 
in the land should have its juvenile court room and a specially chosen 
judge to deal with the youthful offenders. It is to be feared that 
many criminals are made by present bad practices. 
2 
Ir is better to have learned and lost than never to have learned 
at all, is a sentiment which may be applied to Jacksonvilie. The city 
fathers are now giving more diligent heed to the formation of a set 
of building laws which will prevent a repetition of its recent con- 
flagration. Other cities would act wisely to profit by this Southern 
city’s dearly hought experience. 
4 
Bounpb copies of Volume X of the MunicipAL JouRNAL AND EN- 
GINEEk are now ready for delivery to any address, charges prepaid, at 
two dollars and fifty cents each. The volume comprises two hun- 
dred and forty pages of invaluable information. We have only a 
few copies and the edition will soon be exhausted. If you would 
make sure of obtaining a copy send in your order at once. 


ad 


Mayor Tom L. JoHNson is living the strenuous life with a venge- 
ance in these days. From the first hour of his official career he has 
been engaged in a continuous effort to bring about a better condition 
of affairs in the Queen City of the Lakes. Whether he is baiting 
his hook for larger fish, as friend and foe alike believe, or not, is of 
little consequence; he should be given credit for making an honest 
endeavor to better local conditions. His effort to equalize the bur- 
den of the taxation, in itself, is worthy of the highest commendation 
and will not be without its beneficial effects upon the chief execu- 
tives of other cities. What Mayor Johnson has done others can ac- 
complish. “Where there's a will, there’s a way.” 


“AFTER the horse was stolen he locked the barn.’”’ This seems to 
be the policy of numberless cities. In reply to inquiries, the authori- 
ties of Jacksonville, Fla., and Houston, Texas, have written that eur 
questions could not be answered because the records had been de- 
stroyed by fire. After the records are lost, furnish a fireproof vauit 
for the safe-keeping of the new ones. It is better to act then than 


not at all, but it is wiser to buiid the vault before the fire. 


ad 


CoMPETITION between the asphalt paving companies has proven a 
blessing to St. Paul. There has been a war on for some months 
past and, as a result, the city is now receiving bids as low as $1.77 
per square yard trom the most reliable companies in the United 
States. One of the oldest companies in the business, which bid 
$2.63 per square yard a year and a half ago, recently submitted one 
for $1.94. We wonder why it costs $5.68 per square yard to pave 
Broadway ? 

4 

Director IMMEL, of the Water Works Department of Columbus, 
O., proposes to establish a uniform meter system. Under the pres- 
ent system, which is defective in several particulars, $506,0000 worth 
of water is pumped while the department realizes only $167,000 in 
return. ‘The installation of meters on the domestic service as well 
as that of the manufacturers, and a fair charge per thousand gallons 
would undoubtedly place the balance on the right side of the ledger 
and at the same time be no hardship to the consumers. Several 
hundred cities have passed through a similar experience and have 
demonstrated the usefulness of meters as a remedy for water waste 
and a depleted income. This is a move in the right direction. 

4 

In times of riot or strikes there is only one course for a public 
official to pursue, and that is the straightforward one. He should 
consider the welfare of the people, favoring neither one side nor the 
other. Mayor Dennis, of Wellsville, O., in a recent strike disturb- 
ance, according to a press dispatch, rose to the occasion and dis- 
tinguished himself by doing just that thing. A non-union man, who 
had entered the town looking for work, and found it, was cap- 
tured by the “pickets” of the strikers and threatened with violence, 
when the Mayor happened along and rescued him. While he ex- 
presses sympathy for the strikers he can see no justice in pre- 
venting any man from obtaining work, whether he belongs to the 
union or not. 

R 

In the July issue we commenced a series of articles upon ‘‘Fire- 
proofing Methods,’ by our Engineering Editor, which have been 
prepared from data gathered during the most important building 
epoch in the history of the United States. These articles call atten- 
tion to the growing necessity for more restrictive regulations in re- 
gard to the erection of buildings within city limits. The value of 
such prohibitory measures will be readily understood in view of the 
frequent conflagrations in American cities. City officials are also 
urged to see to it that documents are deposited only in vaults or re- 
ceptacles which are made absolutely fireproof. As an example of the 
good practice, the beautiful City Hall of Cincinnati is fitted out, from 
top to bottom, with fireproof art metal construction work, thus pro- 


tecting all valuable records. 
* 

THE Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, in reporting to the 
Commissioners of Bridges recently, about the break in that struc- 
ture, said: “It was discovered that seven suspension rods and two 
cable bands were broken.” It would naturally be supposed, by the 
foregoing, that the break was discovered by some inspector of the 
bridge in the routine discharge of his duties. The fact is, the bridge 
inspectors visit that structure so seldom that the bridge patrolmen 
do not know them by sight. The last inspection was made so long 
ago that it has been forgotten. There are few cities in the world 
where such a state of affairs could possibly exist. The people who 
pay tor the use of the bridge every day want to know, and have the 
right to know, just what the condition of the bridge is. The cause 
of the recent break, whether by neglect or otherwise, should be ascer- 
tained on reliable authority and the mind of the people put at rest 
in so far as the safety of this structure is concerned. 
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THE bituminous macadam pavement which is being introduced in 
Boston, Hamilton, and other American and Canadian cities is a 
form of pavement which is at once cheap and durable. When prop- 
erly laid it is capable of long usage and has been shown to stand 
heavy traffic. City engineers would act wisely in planning for next 
year’s work, to examine this comparatively new form of pavement 
with care. 

R 

A San Francisco newspaper is belaboring Mayor Phelan for alt 
the increased expenses of the city government during his adminis- 
tration. It is unfortunate in its choice of an example, when it com- 
pares the expenses of the present efficient engineering department 
with the old and inefficient service rendered previously to the pres- 
ent administration. The transformation which has been wrought in 
San Francisco, in the engineering and other departments, since the 
reform element has had the direction of civic affairs is so marked 
that even the casual visitor cannot fail to notice it. Measuring the 
partisanship of this newspaper by the tone of its criticism, Mayor 
Phelan should feel highly complimented by its adverse sentiments. 

R 

THe Park Commissioner of New York City had the audacity, a 
short time ago, to sell a permit for the paltry sum of $500, to a pri- 
vate individual, authorizing the introduction of easy chairs into the 
public parks of the city. Although the fee charged for their use 
was insignificant in itself—only five cents—the proposition violated 
a principle involving the rights of the people as a whole, which was 
not to be tolerated. There is not a public park in the world, even 
in the countries of a monarchical form of government, where such 
a custom prevails. ‘To have such a practice thrust upon a people 
of democratic notions was odious. The innovation met with such 
violent disapproval on all sides that the Commissioner thought dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, and as a sort of penance for his 
unintentional offence, he purchased the chairs and presented them 
to the city. They will be distributed throughout the parks and will 
be reserved for the use of women and children, and words to that 
effect will be printed upon each chair. Thus endeth the chapter on 
the “Spate” park chairs. The episode has resulted in a new practice 
which it may be well for other cities to adopt. 








A PUBLIC DEMAND FOR STREET CAR FENDERS 


THERE are certain rights and privileges of quasi-public corpora- 
tions, such as street car companies, which should be respected by 
civic authorities; and, on the other hand, the rights and privileges 
of the general public should be as carefully conserved by the cor- 
porations. It is to be regretted when there is any disagreement be- 
tween these two parties over a question involving human life. The 
apparent refusal of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, of 
New York, to equip its Broadway cars and those of some other 
lines with fenders, offers an example of criminal neglect on the 
part of the corporation, involving gross disregard for human life. 

When President Vreeland, of the Metropolitan Company, was 
asked why fenders were not placed on the Broadway cars, now that 
they were run at a more rapid rate by electric power, he is reported 
as saying: “You can set it down as a fact that fenders are impossi- 
ble on Broadway.” In support of this statement Mr. Vreeland gives 
two reasons: First, that truck drivers do not fear the fenders as 
much as they do the front end of a car. If truckmen block the 
tracks too long the motorman can push the truck along till the 
driver’s respect is gained, which could not be done with a project- 
ing fender. Second, the curves are so sharp that two cars cannot 
pass on the curve if fitted with fenders. 

In answer to the first contention, it should be borne in mind that, 
while no truckman has the right to block the way, he has a lawful 
right to use the streets. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he is 
quick to respond to the ringing of the gong and turns to one side 
at the first opportunity without any other warning. In the excep- 
tional case, the truckman’s obstinacy is usually aroused by the inso- 
lent manner in which he is ordered to vacate. Even truckmen some- 
times get mad, as well as motormen, under strong provocation, and 
are sometimes equally excusable. As to the second reason advanced, 
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two cars should not be allowed to run around a curve in opposite 
directions at the same time. It is a custom which has already cost 
many lives in this and other cities. Civic authorities should en- 
force its discontinuance. These are trivial excuses, when considered 
with the more weighty objection that the non-use of fenders en- 
dangers the lives of thousands every day. 

Grant, for the sake of argument, that conditions prevent the use 
of fenders on Broadway below Thirty-third street, that is no reason 
why they should not be used on Broadway above that point. The 
fenders are easily closed or opened, while the car is in motion. 
There, as on the Third avenue line and all its branches, the cars are 
run at a higher rate of speed, and the fender is an absolute necessity 
for the protection of pedestrians. This fact is recognized by the 
management, for the cars on Fourth, Sixth, and Eighth avenues, 
and many other lines, are equipped with fenders. There is apparent- 
ly only one inference to be drawn from the statements of the pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan, and that is: The qompany can fit the cars 
with fenders, but it will not until obliged to do so. 

The Mayor, Common Council and City Attorney form a combi- 
nation in any municipality which is sufficiently strong to regulate all 
such evils. It is in the power of these city officials to compel a cor- 
poration to respect the lives of citizens. This much should be done 
even if other discomforts, of not as grave import, are allowed to 
continue at the pleasure of the corporation. 





HOW NOT TO AWARD A CONTRACT 


THE man who learns to profit by another’s mistakes is the man 
whe achieves the greatest and most rapid success. This also applies 
to the city. The recent episode in connection with the letting of 
the contract for the disposal of the garbage of New York City is a 
brilliant example of “how not to do it!” A brief recital of the facts 
in the case is the severest arraignment that can be made against the 
officials involved. 

On July 13, 1900, forms of contracts for the disposal of the gar- 
bage of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx were submitted to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, and approved on August 
21, 1900. 

These forms were held by the Commissioner of Street Cleaning 
until July 12, 1901, when bids were called for to be opened July 27th, 
a few days before they became operative. The lowest bids received 
were: For Manhattan, $233,000 per year, for five years, to dispose of 
140,000 tons of garbage only per year; for the Bronx, $66,960 per year 
for five years, for the disposal of about 170,000 tons per year of 
garbage and refuse. 

The Commissioner recommended the acceptance of these bids. 

A protest was filed with the Board, on the grounds that, among 
other things, the time allowed for consideration and preparation 
for the work was too short; that the bidders were limited in location 
to the confines of the city; that the prices named were excessive, as 
compared with those of other cities, and that no opportunity had been 
afforded for the presentation of methods that are in successful opera- 
tion in other cities, such as London, Paris and Hamburg. 

This protest was embodied in a statement, made by the engineer of 
the Furnace Department, and the bids were rejected by the Boara. 
A subsequent appeal was made by the company’s attorney, but the 
Board refused to reconsider its decision. 

New bids were called for, striking out the clause of limitatior. of 
location, and making the term of contract one year instead of five. 

The new bids were opened July 30th, two days before they were 
to become operative! One bid for the borough of Manhattan was 
$120,000 per year and the other for $140,000; and the one bid for the 
Bronx was for $30,000, about half the amount of the bids previ- 
ously rejected. 

These were rejected on the recommendation of the Commissioner, 
on the ground that they were incomplete in form, and in one case 
proposed a manner of disposal not permitted under the statutes. At 
the same time he recommended the acceptance oi the bid, previously 
rejected, even though it was for nearly twice the amount of the last 
ones received. 

The Board voted—three to two—in favor of the largest bid, award- 
ing the contract to that company for five years, reserving the right 
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to purchase the plant from the company within three months from 
date. 

This action commits the city to an increased expense of $142,000 
per year, for five years, without proportionate increase in quantities 
to be destroyed. It bars from competition all other methods, com- 
pels the employment of works which have already been condemned 
as offensive to adjoining property owners, and continues a monopoly 
for the benefit of a corporation directly opposed to the interests of 
the city. 

Moral: If you want to learn how not to administer the affairs of 
a city in an economical and effective manner, watch New York. 





THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES 

THe League of American Municipalities will meet during the pres- 
ent month; and several of the State Leagues of Municipalities have 
been holding their sessions during the past two or three months. These 
meetings constitute a new and most auspicious development, worthy 
of careful consideration and codperation at the hands of students of 
the municipal problem and those interested in freeing American cities 
from the stigma under which they have been resting. Indeed, there 
has been no more encouraging feature than the changed attitude of 
the municipal administrator toward the trust committed to him. The 
time was, and that not so far distant, when the average public official 
regarded his tenure of office mainly as a good opportunity to advance 
his own fortunes and those of his particular clique, faction or party. 
To the victor belongéd the spoils was the policy almost invariably 
pursued. Now we find an increasing number of officials who 
look upon public office as a means of service; who regard their 
tenure as one of stewardship; who seek to be remembered for the 
good they have accomplished. It is not to be understood that the old 
order has passed away entirely or that the new one is completely 
‘naugurated. There are too many instances to the contrary. The 
present administrations conducting affairs in two of our largest 
cities—New York and Philadelphia—bear all too direct and eloquent 
testimony to the effect that there are not wanting those who still con- 
sider the municipality as a legitimate object of prey and as a fair sub- 
ject for exploitation. 

The scandals attendant upon the Tammany and Ashbridge Admin- 
istrations have attracted widespread attention throughout the country 
because of their brazenness and iniquity; but there are not wanting 
refreshing examples of public spirited endeavor on the part of mayors 
and councilmen to reéstablish our faith and convince us that after all 
municipal affairs are on the whole improving. If the desire to im- 
prove and to serve did not outweigh the desire to utilize municipal 
office for personal and partisan advantage there would be no League 
of American Municipalities or State Leagues. To be sure there are 
now and perhaps always will be those who will profess an interest 
in the higher life of cities to cover up ulterior purposes and designs ; 
but this can no more be avoided than we can prevent rogues stealing 
“the livery of heaven to serve the devil in.” We do not condemn 
the cause of religion because a scamp may become a Sunday School 
superintendent to enable him to work his rascalities less closely ob- 
served! No more should we condemn the earnest efforts of organiza- 
tions of municipal officials, because there are those who identify 
themselves with them simply to create an erroneous impression of 
interest and so throw the unobservant off his guard. Hypocrisy is 
rather to be regarded as a tribute to virtue. If it did not pay to be 
virtuous, why take the trouble of pretending to be so? 

I have spoken of the encouraging side of such meetings and bodies 
as have been mentioned. I should now like to be permitted to utter 
a few words of caution. They must avoid the temptation to become 
occasions for mere junketing; they must not degenerate into mutual 
admiration societies and they must be willing at all times to codperate 
with others who are working in the same direction. 

As to the first I believe there is a growing disposition among those 
responsible for the conduct of the American and State Leagues to re- 
duce the entertainment features to a minimum and make them sub- 
serve the ends the Leagues have in mind rather than become ends in 
themselves. 

As to the second point there is an inclination on the part of men 
who are subjected to criticism at home to seek praise abroad from 


those who are similarly situated. I know that there is much un- 
warranted censure passed upon the most deserving official; but this 
is no excuse for going to the opposite extreme and assuming to 
be without fault. I have noticed a tendency to indulge in too many 
graceful personal compliments and too many merely personal allu- 
sions. The personal complimentary elements should be cut out and 
the time given to them utilized for discussion. There must, however, 
be abundant opportunities for the exchange of personal experiences. 
The helpful features of such meetings are the opportunities for public 
and private discussion of questions touching municipal government 
and its development. 

All such bodies should become at once codperating and codrdinating 
centers of influence seeking to bring into closer touch and harmony 
all the elements working in behalf of the city’s welfare. They should 
serve as exchanges of opinions and information. They should act as 
the leaders in all forward movements. They should aim to protect 
and conserve the highest interests of the city and to educate public 
opinion. The work which has thus far been accomplished by the 
California, lowa and Wisconsin Leagues, not to mention others, is an 
sarnest of the useful careers open to such organizations when con- 
ducted by men animated by a sincere public spirited purpose. 

Ciinton Rocers WooprurFr. 
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METHODS OF GARBAGE. DISPOSAL 


JoHNsTowN, Pa., July 5, 19o!. 
Editor MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I wish to avail myself of your kind offer to give the subscribers of 
THE JOURNAL the use of your Bureau of Information. This city is 
at present much interested in the question of the proper disposal of 
garbage and any information that you will furnish us in regard to 
modern plants for garbage disposal and the experience of cities 
where they are in use will be greatly appreciated by the Board of 
Health of this city and the special committee now considering the 
garbage question. 

W. H. Frepericx, Health Officer. 


The same inquiry has been made by Mr. Ernest S. Parsons, an 
official of Gloucester, Mass., and others. A blank, incorporating the 
questions in the above, was immediately mailed to the cities of this 
class. The following replies have been received: 

Bayonne, N. J., is divided into districts from which collections 
are made twice a week, costing $6,000 per annum. The refuse is 
dumped on sunken property and covered with earth. The system is 
not satisfactory and will be changed. 

Cohoes, N. Y., contracts for the work at $200 per month. Weekly 
collections are made and the contractor must provide such dumps 
as shall not interefere with the public health. If the city should 
establish an incinerator, the waste must be delivered there without 
extra charge. 

West Hoboken, N. J., spends $3,600 a year on its contract system 
for collection. The waste is dumped on unimproved meadowland. 

Salem, Mass.—The ashes and rubbish are collected by contract at 
a yearly expense of $2,547. The Health Board removes the gar- 
bage vy day work. Householders must place the waste in suitable 
receptacles, no pork, sugar or oil barrels being allowed, and all loose 
paper, etc., must be placed in bundles on top of the ash barrels. 

Ashes and rubbish are collected by contract in West Newton, 
Mass., under supervision of the Health Board. They must be clas- 
sified by the householders and placed in separate receptacles and 
separate wagons are provided to carry them away. Ashes are used 
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for. filling and the other stuff is burned. Garbage is collected by con- 
tract in tight carts and taken to the contractor’s piggery. 

Waste and garbage is taken up by licensed scavengers, who are 
paid by can or load by the householders in Springfield, Mass. 

Schenectady, N. Y., has licensed scavengers and they must collect 
in covered vehicles. The householders pay them about ten cents 
a barrel. 

Ashes are collected in Fitchburg, Mass., every two weeks, by the 
city, at a cost of $1,447.14, and used to cap streets and sidewalks. 
Rubbish is collected twice a year at a cost of $409.54, and is placed 
on waste land. Garbage is removed by contract and fed to pigs. It 
costs $1,200. 

Ashes and rubbish are collected in Holyoke, Mass., by the city at a 
cost of $18,000 per year and are used for filling. Garbage is by con- 
tract at $1,200 a year. 

The contract system is used in Jamestown, N. Y., for garbage col- 
lection at $4,000 yearly cost. Rubbish is taken care of by the street 
department. There are few ashes as gas is used. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., ashes and rubbish are placed on the city 
dump. Garbage must be placed in covered cans to be kept dry, and, 
when collected by the city scavengers, is cremated with the combus- 
tible waste. In 1898 the crematory cost $6,697.16 to run. Three men 
are employed and the garbage costs twenty-eight cents per ton to 
burn. 

The cost of collecting and disposing of garbage, ashes and rub- 
bish in Birmingham, Ala., is $1,000 per month, done by contract. 
The ashes are dumped in sunken lots and the garbage is hauled out- 
side the city and burned, but no incinerator is used.—[THE Eptror. 





THE TAX RATES OF AMERICAN CITIES 


FLorENcE, Ala., July 13, 1901. 
k:ditor MuNnictpAL JouURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I would like to know the tax rate of the various cities of the 
United States. I note in a recent number of your journal some 
reference to such a list. If you have the matter in any published 
form, I wish you would send it to me. 

M. B. WEAKLEY, Mayor. 

Upon the receipt of the above letter inquiries to all the larger 
citics of the United States were dispatched and the replies received 
are given in tabular form as follows: 

City. Tax per $100. Per cent assessed on valuation. 
Springfield, Mass...........$1.40 Cash value. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.......... 1.604 80% of cost. 


Portland. Ore..:.. <.2.i.s<5 372 1-3 value. 

Seattle, Washs. oc << <+ccsacn. 2SSE 50% true value. 
Salt: Wake City, Utah. ..... ... 3.22 Cash value. 

Dalle exo: seccccen wesw. 1.65 2-3 market value. 
New Elaven, Conn.......... 1.35 Full value. 
Rustista: Gavi... osesee ciaus. 25 80% of value. 

San Francisco, Cal.......... 1.07 60% to 70%. 
Bvansville. Ind. ..:.......:. 278 80% of value. 
Hlavermill, Mass: ........... E74 Full value. 
Baltumoxe, Mids cc c.ccee cw 1.81 Real cash value. 
Pagrisbane. -Pas....cs. ccs ZO 60% of value. 
Glhelsean Mass. 6. secon comes LEO Full cost value. 
Saginaw. Mich......1.459 to 1.622 Real cash value. 
Kotsville, Keys cncoccev cece 1.50 80% of value. 
3115) ORD 2S eee ee 1.81 Full value. 

St “Rots. Mosc. s62 teens 1.90 65% of cash value. 
Uawrence. WlasS... 2... E50 Fair cash valve. 
Detroit. Mich)... 5ccccccc0sccs BY True cash value. 
vines INGDs. 0.06.5 aco e000 eerie 3.40 40% of fair value. 
Sam Antonio: Cale o...secce. 1.70 2-3 of real value. 
a. ne Cash value. 
moememer. Me. YX ous ivccenscs 1.56 Nearly full value. 
Philadelphia, Pais ccc. sce cine 1.85 80% of market value. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. ....... 75 Cash value. 
Mubaene No W.2. cs: cc25a.5 ES Full value. 
MeKeesport, Pa....c. ck... .97 60% to 70% of real value. 
Cleveland, ©..... eon re 270" 60% of market value. 
Ae «re 1.60 Real cach value. 
a i a Full valve. 
Coltmbus,. OF. voc ccc sean. 2.85* 70% of actual value. 
MOMCMO? OR esse care hae urease 3.04 co% of true value. 
bincoln, Nes... .<..s0< ves. BIO 8o% of trve value. 
Cath, Min. 2... 6 eee ce ines 1.67* 40% of trve value. 
WG I oi ica co onw'e aees .70 80% of true value. 
Scranton, Pa... ......%..4: 2.64 1-3 of true value. 
Readtig “Basco cco xccclas ca 80 75% of full value. 
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Wheeling, W. Va........... 1.04 2-3 of real value. 
Providence, Rif... ...6<¢<e: 1.60 Full cash value. 
Waterbury, Conn........... 3.80 1-3 of real value. 
FANRAINGIIIN S Wine oc xs oc'cio nen 2.14 Real value. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa........... 1.10 75% of market value. 
Niche Vales. sec cus occu 1.40 Fair cash value. 
POGNOO,  VElii sco s cca scecse 1.70 2-3 of value. 

CHEM ERy PAs on ccs cedscdusos. 1.95 85% of real value. 





tRate for 1900. *Estimated rate.—| THE Epiror. 





MANUFACTURERS OF STREET SIGNS 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 24, 1901. 
Iiditor MUNIcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

We sent you our subscription yesterday for your publication for 
one year, and we ask you to send to us, as we understand that you 
have the information on hand for subscribers, the addresses of 
manufacturers of street signs, and greatly oblige 

P. HANSLING, Jr., Supt. of Streets. 

The following firms are engaged in the manufacture of street 
signs: American Steel House Co., 796 Eleventh avenue, New York; 
Cesar Bros., 112 Fulton street, New York: the Baltimore Enamel 
and Novelty Co., Baltimore, Md.; Thos. T. W. Miner, 821 Eagle 
avenue, New York.—[The Editor. 





WATER CONSUMPTION IN ENGLISH CITIES 


BrooK_yNn, Aug. I, Igol. 
Editor MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

Can I trouble you to publish in your valuable paper some statistics 
relative to the water consumption in English cities? I should like to 
know the per capita daily consumption in gallons of sueh cities as 
London, Liverpool and others. Are meters used in Liverpool ? 

Matcom M. LAsripce. 

The following statistics will show the daily consumption of water 
in a number of representative towns with the total population of 
each: 


Town. Population. Per capita supply. 
BGiieitte ccs osteo Sede eee ater 5.490,791 31 gallons. 
SN  pradccndearackewsaciandes 668,645 —) * 

ER aISte aie aise, Sie: 6's iin waleaslaewen ase 6, 100 17 
Paste Etats occa wens cee ween 33,000 20 
NEE oo dwnieanses stewtoweey 11,079 23 
RRGIShONS oe ota aca vege areola aces 222,000 23 cs 
CO LOCC Sear SO penne Mee semen ae rae te 29,02: 25 = 
SWAWSCMIRS yer wa ae due cus awakes 93.864 27 “ 
Nettitighatit cous cin ncs ceneeewslede 211,984 > 
Wolverhampton ....... 2.5. <.e eee. 82,620 Za 
Cian aniils oer eas) ua y's wasseareee 16,746 See 


In Liverpool, the introduction of water meters reduced the con- 
sumption per capita a day from 33.5 gallons to 23 gallons without 
placing any restrictions on the consumers. Equally favorable re- 
sults have been obtained by the use of the meter in not only most Eng- 
lish and European cities, but also in all American cities where the 
meter has been used.—[The Editor. 





CONVENTION DATES 
AUGUST 

National League of Improvement Associations. Annual conven- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., August 12-15. 

Illinois Firemen’s Association, Dixon, August 13-15. 

The Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs meets in its ninth an- 
nual convention at Tacoma, Wash., August 14-17. 

Good Roads Convention, Albany, N. Y., August 14-15. 

National Good Government League. Conference at Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 15-18. S. T. Nicholson, 6208 Pennsylvania avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

New York State Firemen’s Convention and Firemen’s week at 
the Pan-American Exposition, August 19-24. 

American Florists’ and Ornamental Horticulturists’ Association 
will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., on August 20-24. William J. Stewart, 
secretary, 67 Broomfield street, Boston, Mass. 

League of American Municipalities will hold its annual meeting at 
Jamestown, N. Y., August 21-24. 
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The National Firemen’s Association meets at Buffalo, August 
22-24, 1901. D. W. Gillen, 176 Monroe street, Chicago. 

State Firemen’s Association Convention, August 24-25, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

“Municipal Day” will be observed at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion August 26. 

International Firemen’s Association, Indianapolis, Ind., August 


26-29. 

Municipalities State Convention, Colorado Springs, Colorado, in 
August. 

Iowa State Firemens’ Association, tournament at Marshalltown, 
27-30. 


The International Association of Fire Engineers meets in its 

twenty-ninth annual convention at Indianapolis, August 27-30. 
SEPTEMBER 

The Glasgow Engineering Congress, Glasgow, Scotland, will be 
held in September. 

The Municipal Electricians will hold their meeting at Niagara 
Falls, September 2-4. 

The New Jersey State Firemen’s Association convenes Septem- 
ber 9. 

New Jersey State Firemen’s Association holds its annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., September 11. H. N. Brown, secretary, 
407 Planek, Newark, N. J. 

American Public Health Association will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 17-20. Dr. C. O. Probst, secretary, Columbus, O. 

The Virginia State Firemen’s Association meets at Staunton, Va., 
September 25-26. 

Massachusetts Firemen’s State Convention, Holyoke, Mass., Sep- 
tember 25-27. D. A. Burt, secretary, 40 Water street, Boston. 

OCTOBER 

The International Cremation Congress meets in Buffalo, N. Y., 
October 1-3. 

The American Society of Municipal Improvement meets at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 1 to 4. D. L. Fulton, Allegheny, Pa., 
secretary. 

The National Good Roads Convention will be held in Buffalo in 
October. 

Pennsylvania State Firemen’s Convention and Tourament will be 
held at Philadelphia, October 1-4. 

Colorado Municipal League will hold its convention at Colorado 
Springs in October. 





(MM PERSONALITIES ©@ 





—-Dr. H. C. Sloggett is the new President of the Board of Health 
of Honolulu, H. I. 

—The Republican organization of Buffalo, N. Y., will put forward 
as its candidate for mayor, State Comptroller Erastus C. Knight. 

—While trying to preserve order in Santa Paula, Cal., Mayor 
Hugh O’Hara was shot and fatally wounded by a tough character, 

—Chicago’s financial condition has rendered necessary the dis- 
charge of the City Bridge Engineer, Edward Willmann, and the 
Assistant City Engineer, H. H. Jackson. 

—Mr. Walter Firth has been elected the Superintendent of the 
garbage crematory of Trenton, N. J. He was formerly a Council- 
man and Chairman of the Street Committee. 

—Mayor Van Wyck, of New York City, has decided to take the 
month of August for his vacation. President Guggenheimer, of the 
Borough of Manhattan, will be the acting mayor. 

Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, has advised the Board 





of Review to seek out the rich in order to raise more taxes. He 
claims that there are many rich wives of poor men that escape taxa- 
tion. 


—Street Cleaning Commissioner Iglehart, of Baltimore, Md., may 
come to this city. He may accept the position offered him by Mr. J. 
J. Kennedy, a large contractor of New York, who is anxious to 
secure his services as an engineer. - 

—Miss Myra L. Dock, of Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed to 
the position on the State Forestry Commission in place of Albert 
Lewis, of Luzerne County, resigned. The idea of appointing a 
woman originated with the Governor. 

—John R. Sparrow, C. P. A., has been appointed one of the ex- 
aminers of public accounts of New York City. He enters the board 
as the representative of the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants and is a specialist on corporation work. 

—Mr. Frederick Arnold Kummer, C. E., has resigned the position 
of manager of the Eastern Paving Brick Company, of Catskill, N. Y., 
to accept the general managership of the United States Wood Pre- 
serving Company at Room 181, Columbia Building, 29 Broadway, 
New York. 

—Fire Commissioner John J. Scannell, of New York, has been 
indicted by the Grand Jury charged with “conspiracy to defraud and 
malfeasance in office.’ An investigation of the Fire Department's 
recent purchase of supplies was the cause out of which grew the 
indictments. 

—Alfred Bowker, Mayor of the city of Winchester, England, is 
endeavoring to secure subscriptions from the people of the United 
States in aid of the arrangements for the commemoration of the 
1,00ooth anniversary of the death of King Alfred the Great. The 
sum of $10,000 is still needed for the fund. 

—Mr. Fred H. Gates has been elected City Clerk in the place of 
Frank Deitrick, who recently resigned to take a position with Kley- 
bolte & Co., the bond house of New York. Mr. Deitrick has been 
connected with the city government for many years and he has 
proved one of the most efficient city clerks in the country. 

—Mr. Fritz Morris, of New York, sailed on the Fiirst Bismarck 
August Ist, with his wife and son, to make a tour of Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Russia, England, Scotland and France. He will 
travel as a special correspondent for the MuNIcIPAL JoURNAL AND 
ENGINEER to acquaint its readers with municipal conditions abroad. 

—Mr. Cecil B. Smith, Mem. Can. Soc. C. E., Assistant City En- 
gineer, Toronto, Can., and Mr. William S. Aldrich, Mem. Am. Inst. 
E. E., Mem. Am. Soc. M. E., have formed the firm of Smith & Ald- 
rich, with rooms at the Mail and Empire Building. Toronto, where 
they will carry on the practice of consulting engineers in the fol- 
lowing branches: Civil, municipal, hydraulic, electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering. 

—Albert L. Johnson, the street railroad promoter, passed away 
at his home on the Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., on July 3d. He 
had been suffering from heart disease and the extreme heat of the 
early part of July was too much for his strength. He was born 
in Kentucky about forty years ago, and his whole life has been spent 
in connection with the railroad business. He started as a car driver 
on one of the Louisville lines, his brother Tom holding a_ better 
position in the same company. Tom soon went to Cleveland, where 
he obtained a franchise for a street railway. He soon had control 
of nearly all the lines in the city and Albert was taken into every- 
thing. The Johnson brothers became interested in the Nassau Rail- 
road Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Albert’s best efforts were 
spent in the building of that system. He obtained the right to build 
a road on any street not already occupied by a railroad, a friend in 
the Aldermanic body having helped them to this sinecure. When 
he sold out his interests in the Nassau Company, he turned his at- 
tention to surface: lines in Pennsylvania, and at the time of his 
death, in conjunction with his brother, held the controlling interests 
in the roads in sixty-six Pennsylvania towns. Last year he offered 
to reduce the street-car fares in Philadelphia to three cents, pro- 
vided he received a franchise such as was given the Nassau road in 
Brooklyn. The franchise was not granted and then he wanted the 
Rapid Transit Commission in New York to allow him to connect 
Brooklyn and Staten Island with a tunnel. He did not succeed and 
attacked the plans of the Commission, but could not alter them. 
Three cent fares, the single tax, the public ownership of lines of 
transportation and, as many private franchises as can be secured, 
have been the watch-words of Albert L. Johnson. 
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ODD THINGS RELATING TO MUNICIPALITIES 





Never Had a Saloon——Could Not Be a Councilman and a Christian—Nicknames of Cities——Bath House John of Chicago 
Inspires a Poet-—Municipal Turkish Baths 


COULD NOT BE A COUNCILMAN AND A CHRISTIAN.— 
A member of the McKeesport, Pa., Common Council recently re- 
signed because he claimed that a man could not be a member of that 
body and remain a Christian. Thomas C. Baldridge, at a recent 
special election, was chosen to fill this vacancy. He is recognized as 
a Christian and is a trustee in the Methodist Church. He believes 
that it is his duty to hold the office and show that even a Christian 
can fill such a position with honor to his church and credit to him- 
self. He will remain till the end of his term and then run for re- 
election. 

CITY PLUNGED INTO DARKNESS BY JUNE BUGS.—The 
city of Zanesville, O., on the second Sunday evening in July was 
plunged into almost total darkness by a visitation of June bugs. They 
filled the air in countless numbers, actually smothering the electric 
lights with their burning bodies. The hotel offices were infested 
with such swarms that it was necessary to close the doors, notwith- 
standing the intense heat. In several instances church services were 
interfered with. The river bridges were almost impassable to pedes- 
trians. The atmosphere about the lights was filled with clouds of live 
insects and floors were covered to a depth of several inches by dead 
ones. 


HAS NEVER HAD A SALOON.—The city of Hoopeston, IIL, 
is an ideal temperance town, for it has never had a saloon. This has 
not interfered with its growth, for in 1890 it had a population of less 
than 2,000, and to-day its inhabitants number 3,823. The Mayor re- 
ceives a salary of 50 cents a year; the remuneration of each of the 
Councilmen is one-half that amount and no fees are accepted. Hoope- 
ston has paved streets, electric lights, a system of water works, a 
well-organized fire department, and more and better sidewalks than 
any other city of her size in Illinois, and the boast of her citizens is 
that liquor does not contribute $1 of license money to these improve- 
ments. 

WANTS TO CHANGE JAWBREAKING NAME.—The town 
of Webster, Mass., has always been proud of the beautiful little lake 
within its limits, but never boasted of the jawbreaking name by 
which it is known. The lake has the longest and most unpronounce- 
able name of any in the world, but residents and visitors whe pass 
the summer on its shores and islands are quietly suggesting a sub- 
stitute for the unwieldy Indian term which for many years has been 
applied to this body of water. Some of the business men think a 
change is sorely rieeded, because the lake resorts suffer financially 
and other business interests in Webster are greatly inconvenienced 
by the unpronounceable name. It is suggested that the question be 
discussed at a town meeting. The full name of the lake is Chargog- 
gagogemanchogagoggagungamaug, but the residents have contracted 
it to Chaubunagungamaug. 

MUNICIPAL TURKISH BATHS are soon to be established in 
the city of Dover, England, in connection with the bathhouse on the 
sea front. It is estimated that their construction will cost about 
$18,000. The operating expenses per year, including salaries, fuel and 
interest on the loan, will aggregate $2,500. This is not the first bath of 
its kind that has ever been established in England, for one has been 
in operation at Folkestone for several years past. For the first two 
years it was run under municipal management at a loss. Last year 
it was leased to a manager at a rental which yields a revenue to the 
city of 2% per cent. on the investment, and the manager states that 
he is satisfied with the arrangement. The weekly receipts for the 
past year have averaged $30, and since the beginning of the year he 
has sold 100 yearly tickets at about $16 each, and 150 tickets at $5, en- 
titling the holder to ten baths. 

HIS REQUEST SHOULD BE GRANTED.—Dr. Brooks, the 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Philadelphia, received the fol- 
lowing letter the other day from Joseph Jamelo, Alepe House, 
Ashantee Road, Cape Coast. 


“Sir—Your greatest affectionate name being recommended to me 
by an intimate friend of mine, as under your patronage and super- 
vision the best schools in the city of Philadelphia are maintained, I 
beg most reverently and sincerely to apply to you to provide me 
literally a situation in your diocese, to dwell there, and to be trained 
intellectually, and if possible to be a handicraft. My intention to 
this humble petition is only due to the early calling of my parents 
to the land where 

““No more sighs, no more tears, 
No more troubles and temptations, 
3ut peace and prosperity abound.’ 

“Since then I have had a very meagre training, and, as American 
people are liberal, | dare say, having the Almighty as my will in all, 
as well as believing you to have some basis of truth, would listen 
to my request, so that you may deserve the verdict of ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’ ” 


TOWN SOLD UNDER THE HAMMER.—The town of Lin- 
coln, N. J., once the pride and hope of local woman suffrage agitators, 
was recently sold under the auctioneer’s hammer for $16,000. The 
town was founded five years ago by Silas Drake, a land boomer, who 
organized the New Jersey Mutual Realty Company, which purchased 
a big farm and cut.it up into building and factory sites. The place 
seemed a success from the start. Many houses were erected, fac- 
tories were established, a trolley line was laid through the main 
street and the United States Government gave the town a post office. 
Soon afterward a municipal government was organized, and the first 
council of the place was composed entirely of women, equal suffrage 
prevailing at the Lincoln elections. 

In the central square of the town a statue of Abraham Lincoln 
was erected, and the first letter sent from the Lincoln post office 
was directed by the president of the Woman Council to Robert T. 
Lincoln. The town looked like a big success, and investors began 
putting their money into the New Jersey Mutual Realty Company 
and finally secured control of it. 

The property sold does not include the private residences and fac- 
tories in Lincoln, but it does include the Town Hall, the schoolhouse, 
the statue of Lincoln, nearly fourteen hundred building lots and 
several factory sites. 

NICKNAMES OF CITIES.—For years Buffalo’s claim to ‘the 
name “Queen City of the Lakes” has been hotly contested by Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, and even Duluth, but no one could lay 
claim to “The Bison City,” by which it has often been designated. 
It now adds another name to its list, which will probably not be dis- 
puted, “The Rainbow City,” in deference to the remarkable electrical 
display which is the strongest feature of the Exposition. Chicago, 
during the period of the World’s Fair, was known as the “White 
City,” in acknowledgment of the staff on its fair buildings, but the 
title did not survive the close of the fair, and it has reverted to its 
former name, “Garden City,” although it is more frequently referred 
to as the “Windy City.” St. Louis, of all others, has, perhaps, the 
largest number of nicknames. It has been called the “Iron City,” the 
“Mound City.” the “Beer City,” the “American Frankfort” and the 
“New Vienna.” Years ago, Rochester, N. Y., was entitled to the 
name, “Flour City.” on account of its large flouring mills, but that 
industry has long since followed the course of empire and gone 
West, and it can no longer claim that distinction. It is known, 
however, in these days, as the “Flower City,” on account of the large 
nurseries surrounding it. Syracuse is known as the “Salt City,” 
although it is no longer the leader in that industry. Pittsburg is 
the “Smoky City,” and Cincinnati and Cleveland might lay claim to 
the same name. Among the names which have been longest asso- 
ciated with American cities are: “Gotham,” for New York; “Baked 
Bean City,” for Boston; “Quaker City,” for Philadelphia; “Monu- 
mental City,” for Baltimore; “Crescent City,” for New Orleans, and 
“City of the Golden Gate,” for San Francisco. 
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TO A CHICAGO STATESMAN. 


THERE is grave doubt if the world will ever be charmed again 
with verses from the pen of Bath House John, of Chicago, for it is 
reported he has migrated to Colorado and become a farmer. This 
event affords inspiration to W. J. Lampton, “laureate poet” of The 
Sun, to reel off the following in his popular vein: 


He lays aside the cares of State, 
And from his lofty brow 
He gladly plucks the Council crown 
To milk his Jersey cow; 
A mildly mannered, placid beast 
That lows with keen delight 
When Bath House John, 
With apron on, 
Comes forth to milk at night. 


He leaves Chicago politics 
Disturbed by wars and strife 
Of forty dozen factional bands 
That make a statesman’s life 
A seething cauldron of unrest, 
And in the dew-kissed morn, 
He sallies out 
With merry shout 
To shuck the ripened corn. 


The deeply, darkly vicious things, 
That make Chicago seem 


To be a dreadful, dopified 
And diabolic dream, 
Have given place to pastoral scenes 
In which the Sage appears 
Serene and great 
In happy state 
Behind a yoke of steers. 


He does not seek the sceptre now, 
Nor yearns to mount the throne, 
The ruler of a part of town 
He well could call his own; 
The crown of office is no more 
A thing for which he begs; 
He seeks instead, 
In barn and shed, 
The nests of new-laid eggs. 


No longer Bath House Jolin is he, 
No longer bears the name 
That thunders down the aisles of Time 
And up the hill of Fame; 
But Cincinnatus Coughlin, he, 
With State cares laid aside, 
Among his cows 
And pigs and plows, 
Becomes his ‘country’s pride. 


MAYORS TALK ON MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


MAYOR J. J. HANFORD, SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 

“IT am strongly in favor of municipal ownership of all public utili- 
ties—including water, gas, electric lighting, electric railways, etc.” 

ALBERT W. PHILLIPS, MAYOR, DERBY, CONN. 

“IT am not in favor of cities owning their water supply, gas or 
electric light plants providing they can and are being performed 
by private companies.” 

JESSE F. McDONALD, MAYOR, LEADVILLE, COL. 
“Yes, I believe in municipal ownership of natural monopolies. 
“Where they can be operated as cheaply by the city, the people 

should reap the benefit.” 

JOH C. ANDERSON, MAYOR, BRISTOL, TENN. 
“Municipal ownership is a beautiful theory. Its desirability must 

largely be determined by local conditions; sometimes by local poli- 
tics. Where good service can be had at reasonable rates, I prefer 
private ownership of utilities. 

“Municipalities are in greater danger from over bonding than 
from private corporations owning public utilities.” 

J. M. COMSTOCK, MAYOR, SPOKANE, WASH. 

“I cannot answer your question by yes, or no, because the condi- 
tions around each city are different and every fair-minded man should 
take all the surrounding conditions into consideration. To illustrate, 
in Spokane we are paying to a private corporation $4.00 per arc light 
per month, so in answer to your question as to Spokane, I say no, in 
regard to a lighting plant. As to street railways, we could not buy 
them if we wanted to and I would not vote to confiscate them at 
present. So I say that the conditions ought to determine the an- 
swer.” 

MAYOR N. CAMPBELL, CROOKSTON, MINN. 

“You may quote me as being unqualifiedly in favor of municipal 
ownership. This city has one great lack, and that is found in the 
fact that it is paying $163 per year, per arc light, for the lighting of 
its streets, instead of owning and operating its own electric lighting 
plant. In an unguarded moment the various franchises were bartered 
away to private corporations for a song. It is only of late years that 
our citizens have awakened to a realizing sense of present conditions, 
and they now find themselves practically helpless to apply the remedy, 
owing to the fact that improvident councils have, in past years, not 


only given away the public franchises, but at the same time have 
bonded the city to the limit allowed by law.” 
WILLIAM P. HAYES, MAYOR, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

“T may say generally that I favor the municipal ownership and 
operation of what are called monopolies, such as water supply, elec- 
tric and gas lighting, electric railway, etc. 

“What the municipality has done with regard to the ownership 
and operation of its water supply, it certainly can do in the matter 
of gas and electric lighting. The lighting of a city and the furnish- 
ing of light to its inhabitants is, in my opinion, as much a natural 
part of the municipal administration as the furnishing of water, and 
the work could be undertaken and carried out with some good re- 
sults both to the people and the municipality. 

“With regard to street railways, I am inclined to the opinion that 
the time is not ripe for the municipal ownership thereof, although I 
expect it will come in time. As a consequence, I believe that the 
municipal ownership of water supply and electric and gas lighting 
should precede that of street railways, and the last named monopoly 
should not be undertaken until the municipality has made a success 
of municipal lighting.” 

MAYOR WILLIAM G. COCHRAN, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

“T favor municipal ownership of water works, gas and electric light 
plants, because in this way the city can better provide for the citizens. 
The service can be rendered at a less cost to the consumer and to 
the city. The water supply, especially, should be owned and operated 
by the city, for pure water is one of the greatest essentials to good 
health and perfect sanitary conditions. 

“Better fire protection is afforded under public than under private 
ownership, as has been demonstrated repeatedly. The service of a 
municipal electric light is not only better, but the profits on the busi- 
ness can and do maintain all fixed charges, and yet the price to con- 
sumers can be made at a lower rate than when the plant is under pri- 
vate control. Under private ownership the citizens are charged exor- 
bitant prices for water, light and other commodities of a similar 
character, even though a private corporation is making money off 
special privileges granted by an indulgent people. Besides all this 
there are many of the public services, that is, to the city, which are 
obtained free of cost under public ownership. 

“T do not favor the ownership of street railways in small cities.” 
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CURRENT NEWS AND PRACTICE AMONG THE CITIES 





Substitute for Personal Tax——War on the Mosquito——Regulation of Automobiles—_Taxing Signs and Posters— Millions 
Offered for Street Railway Franchises . 


AN ARMY OF EMPLOYEES, numbering 50,000, is employed 
by the City of New York. The average salary amounts to $1,000 a 
year, which makes the annual payroll foot up to $50,000,000. 


THE .LARGEST SEWER in the United States is soon to be 
built in Brooklyn. It will be built of brick, and will be oval in form, 
with a maximum diameter of fifteen feet for a mile of its length. 


PUT WIRES UNDERGROUND.—St. Paul, Rochester, and 
Troy and other cities are making strenuous efforts to have all wires 
put under ground and the conduits controlled by the city. Erie, Pa., 
has a municipal conduit, which is a model of its kind, and so has 
Baltimore. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and even smaller cities, has its own 
conduit system. 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS TO ART.—By the will of the 
late Jacob S. Rogers, the millionaire locomotive builder, of Pater- 
son, N. J., the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City is to 
receive an endowment fund of anywhere from $5.750,000 to $7,750,000. 
His relatives, to whom he left eight bequests amounting to $250,000, 
will doubtless contest the will. 


OFFERS MILLIONS FOR FRANCHISES.—The president of 
the Chicago City Railway has offered to pave every street, occupied 
by its tracks, from curb to curb with the best pavement, in return 
for a twenty-year extension of its franchise privileges, which ex- 
pire in 1903. The in- 
itial expenditure for the proposed pavements would aggregate $10,- 
000,000. 


The railway occupies 210 miles of streets. 


TREE WATERING ORDINANCE.—Kansas City has passed an 
ordinance authorizing the Board of Public Works to employ a man 
and team at $3.50 per day, and an additional man as helper at $1.75. 
Within a few years past hundreds of trees have been set out at the 
public expense, the bulk of which has been assessed against the 
property owners reaping the benefit. The long continued drought 
has made this treatment necessary in order to save the trees from 
dying. 

MUNICIPAL SUPERVISION OF ATHLETICS.—The Chi- 
cago ordinance for municipal supervision and encouragement of 
athletics has passed the council shorn of the provision for boxing 
exhibitions. The ordinance makes it the duty of a committee to 
“encourage the physical development of our people, and to educate 
them to a knowledge of the fact that indulgence in athletic exercises 
and sports will greatly benefit the physical and moral health of 
those who engage in such exercises.” 


THE LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE of Seattle and the beiter 
membership of the city council have won a victory in their campaign 
for the suppression of protected vice in that city. Committees of 
these organizations reported recently to the Mayor that evidence 
in their possession warranted the belief that the chief of police and 
one of his detectives had accepted bribes; and that open gambling 
was permitted in the city with the connivance of the police. The 
Seattle papers report that, with the official change already made, 


open gambling has ceased. 


CITY PAYS ITS BLIND.—On Julv 23d, 440 of the vind poor of 
New York City received their yearly allowance from the city. Before 
July 1st, each applicant for charity leaves with the Superintendent 
of the Outdoor Poor a statement of his circumstances and his ad- 
dress. These are investigated and, if worthy, the applicant is en- 
titled to a share of the fund authorized by the charter to be set aside 
for this purpose. The charter provides that the total amount shall 
not exceed $75,000, nor each one receive over $100. This year there 
was appropriated $33,250 and as 672 applied for help, the pro rata 
share was $49.47. Those who, through illness, were unable to appear 
at the Charities pier had the money forwarded to them. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES.— 
The following figures of the population of various countries and 
number of persons per square mile are based upon the latest census 


taken: 

Country. Year. Population. Per square mile. 
Russia Rise us aealeie awe ee ee 128,961,691 2.2779 
Wintel Stes o..55 ih ccreen crus eas 1900 76,215,129 3.2432 
German Empite.. ..... .<.cnccss: 1900 56,345,014 40.2316 
BONN 5 isaccvnansaiacesiecnesens 1898 43,760,754 44.1698 
Great Britain and Ireland........ 1900 40,909,925 50.9652 
IBRANEC ce oe aa teeta suse red 1898 38,745,000 27.8764 
MR EE 1898 31,573,582 41.1583 
fy OC TE Serr etter rir Cre ae yc 1900 26,107,304 33-5907 
LO A orn eT 1900 19,203,531 23.0116 
SAMMI cat on cus ceceee x sue earaaat 1897 18,089,500 13.8610 


GREATER PITTSBURG is a possibility of the no distant 
future. The population within the present city limits numbers about 
330,000. The Chamber of Commerce of that city recently took action 
upon a resolution which cails for the uniting of practically all the ten 
or more boroughs and cities within Allegheny county, which form 
practically one homogeneous whole, with a total population of over 
800,000, which, if consummated, will place that city the fourth in size 
within the United States. The Pittsburg district now has a greater 
production than any other city in the world in steel and iron, plate 
glass, tin plate, pickles, petroleum, steel cars, air brakes and electrical 
machinery, window glass and tableware, steel and wrought iron pipe, 
coal and coke, corks, natural gas, fire brick and clay. During the 
year 1900 the freight handled in Pittsburg amounted to 65,000,000 
tons, by far the largest of any industrial centre in the world. 


REFORM STARTED IN OMAHA. —About 250 of the leading 
business and professional men of Omaha, Neb., have organized a 
non-partisan municipal league, with the object of correcting certain 
evils that are said to exist in the city government. The next munici- 
pal election in Omaha does not occur until April, 1903, and by that 
time the reformers expect to have a league that will be sufficiently 
strong in membership and influence to elect whatever candidates it 
may indorse. 

One of the leading daily newspapers of Omaha antagonizes the 
new league editorially, asserting that its promoters are not acting 
in good faith, but are merely working a shrewd scheme to place 
themselves in office. To offset the attack made upon it by the news- 
paper in question, the league, at its last meeting, adopted the follow- 
ing by-law: 

“Any officer of this league or member of its executive committee 
who accepts a municipal nomination for membership on a campaign 
committee thereby resigns his particular office in this league.” 

SUGGESTS SUBSTITUTE FOR PERSONAL TAX.—A. H. 
Hennings, City Treasurer of Omaha, Neb., suggests that a graduated 
business tax be substituted for personal property taxation. Mr. 
Hennings says that the present system of personal taxation, as it 
is administered, results in the debauchment of the moral sense of 
citizens and is nothing short of a school of perjury. He declares that 
unjust burdens are imposed upon the man who is scrupulously honest 
and upon the administrator of an estate whose affairs are a matter of 
record. He submits the following schedule for a business tax: 


Annual Sales. Mills. Tax. 

$ 100 to WOU ns aeks pind eceaeecencendade earner ae S$ ¢ 
5,000 to UOMO cca cctcnnccoccaqdecnadedaecameson or 10 
10,000 to BM accuses hecuaedersccaas ae eneewe o14 25 
20,090 to AO ka Kosi ekededcacsneseuceueuadedes ory 60 
40,000 to Cas oo’ a's sae ae eboundweaateauete 01% 75 
60,000 to SMM a a dad nadeh ese ee eeaaeenaeeecues 01k 150 
Sint SOR oo dc b.oe cccnsnee thane caendaaeaeaes 02 200 
SOCLOGU CO AQUI 6 oda cc cacecddeceeactvarsaweeaeuns 02% 425 
ARGO Mil) AIMMIMEN eo x c'alc akin vieveledsannteaneee ease 02% goo 
AGO US GUO eo oon 5555 54 Sd tecncdcaecannanees 02y% 1,500 
CORNER AG 1 OODGOE 6.6.6 oda ce sk cdcccandcceaeensgeqeuas 02% 2,750 
1,000,000 £0 1,500,000 2... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 03 4,500 
E,5OGOGO (6 AOOROOO sc ceacencscecwucandnesccoesanqueee 03% 6,500 
De eS SPCC ICC TOOT TE Ore re Te 04 12,000 


The scheme contemplates the abolishment of the taxation of per- 
sonal property., 
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REFORMERS AT WORK.—The citizens of Philadelphia are 
endeavoring to show complicity between the police department and 
the disorderly houses of that city. Also, they are making an effort 
to counteract some of the effects of bad politics in city affairs. 


PARKS ALWAYS OPEN.—The parks of Syracuse, as in most 
other cities, are only open to the public until a reasonable hour at 
night. Alderman Freeman has introduced an ordinance which pro- 
vides that the parks be thrown open to the public both day and night. 


TREE PLANTING IN NEW YORK.—The Tree Planting As- 
sociation of New York reports that since the first of the year it has 
planted 931 trees in the streets of the borough of Manhattan, and 
1,949 in other boroughs of the greater city, making a total of 2,880 
trees. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN MEXICO.—The City of Mexico spends 
more than $26,000 a month for light, using 501 arc lights of 2,000 
candlepower and 383 of 1,200 candlepower, in addition to a consider- 
able number of smaller incandescent lights for some of the narrow 
streets and small squares. During the month of March the large 
arc lights were burned on an average of ten hours and eighteen min- 
utes per day, at an average cost of 11.7 cents an hour. The average 
cost an hour of the 1,200 candlepower lights was 7.48 cents. Both 
sums are given in Mexican silver. 

THE TREND TO CITIES is illustrated by the following statis- 
tics of population: 


Per cent. 
Irance. 1881. 1891. of increase. 
Baws: 22: acsaas nace barcnscbianwnae ere eeuees 2,447,957 7.95, 
Other large cities......... seinpiome's 3,937,910 4,414,864 T2503 
Small cities and country districts. .31,465,115 31,480,370 0.05 
England ; 
OREGON: «.ssi05- te vedaeecedessecsene 3,815,544 4,211,056 10.37 
Other taree Cities... 6cs.s055% nates 8,008,112 9.547,079 17.890 
Small cities and country districts. .14,060,783 15,242,883 8.41 
Scotland. 
PORIO SCS oc OKAY oes s SRSA 1,200,401 1.334.901 10.65 
Small cities and country districts.. 2,529,172 2,698,202 6.68 


TAXING SIGNS AND POSTERS.—Among other regulations 
which Oakland, Cal., imposes upon street signs is a license fee of 
three dollars per year. In Duluth, Louisville, Utica and Milwaukee 
steps have been taken to secure city ordinances or State laws that 
shall impose a stamp tax upon posters, graduating the tax according 


to the size ef the poster. In the single city of Paris the income from 


the advertisement tax is said to amount to about $750,000 a year, and 
in Berlin it is almost as much. And this result is gained through no 
persecution of the advertisers. In fact, where the poster tax has 
been tried it is not less popular with the advertisers than with the 
general public, for the degree of relative prominence—which is the 
thing that mainly counts in such advertising—is not interfered with. 
Signs on the place of business are not usually taxed, and the only 
forms that suffer much are the dodgers, which litter the streets, and 
the signs on dead walls and fences. The former are a nuisance 
well rid of, and which the ordinary advertiser would not be sorry 
to dispense with if he were sure that others would dispense 
with it, too. The latter destroy the town’s dignity of aspect, violate 
all rules of civic art, and put a premium on crude wall space—to the 
undoing of good architecture. The theory underlying efforts to 
check excesses in this business of “jumping at the eyes,” is that one 
has no more “right” to attack the eyes of the public than to attack 
its ears. 

REGULATIONS FOR AUTOMOBILES.—The park authori- 
ties of New York limit the speed of automobiles to seven miles an 
hour when the road is clear and to one-half that speed when pass- 
ing horse-drawn vehicles. ; 

In San Francisco motor vehicles before they can enter Golden 
Gate Park must be examined by the park engineer, who, if he deems 
it wise to do so, issues a permit to the chauffeur. The latter there- 
upon receives a square leather sign bearing a certain number, which 
must be displayed conspicuously upon the automobile during its 
passage through the park. For all a fee of $2 is charged, and the 
chauffeur is further subject to the prevailing rules of the road re- 
garding speed and the conduct of his vehicle. 

In Louisville all automobilists who desire to ride in the parks 
must have a permit. A number corresponding to that of the per- 
mit and printed in white upon a black leather tag large enough to 
be seen at a distance is provided, and this tag must be exhibited 
from the rear of an automobile upon its entering any of the parks 
or parkways. Specified sections of the parks are forbidden absolute- 
ly to the horseless carriages, and their owners are further required 
to observe strict rules concerning the methods by which they are 
to give warning of their approach. 

New Haven’s Park Commissioners have recently ruled that auto- 
mobiles shall be barred entirely from three of the principal parks 
of that city. 





WAR OF EXTERMINATION AGAINST THE MOSQUITO 


THERE is a widespread complaint against the mosquito, which in- 
cludes nearly every city of prominence and many smaller ones, in 
the United States. All sorts of charges are laid at the door of the 
offending insect; that he is a nuisance, a spreader of disease, such 
as malaria, smallpox, typhoid and other fevers. Authorities have 
satisfactorily established all these claims, so that there is no reason 
why the war should not be pushed to the bitter end. 

Petroleum has been the most universal remedy employed thus 
far. Its use has been spasmodic and limited to small areas, and 
there has been no systematic effort made in any one locality, accom- 
panied by careful observations as to the results obtained. Dr. Alva 
H. Doty, Health Officer of the city of New York, has fitted out an 
expedition well equipped with specially devised apparatus for an 
extensive invasion of the enemy’s country. Thoughtful plans for 
scientific observations upon which to base conclusions and evolve 
some efficient method which may prove universally successful have 
been matured. 

The first onslaught against the pestiferous insect was made the 
other day under the leadership of Dr. Doty, who was accompanied 
by three sanitary policemen and five laborers. The oil tank wagon 
contained one hundred gallons of crude petroleum. Another wagon 


carried the party and the apparatus, including the spraying raft, 
force pump, long lengths of garden hose and scythes. 

Staten Island was the scene of the first operations. When a pond 
was reached the tank wagon was driven as close as possible to its 
banks, the raft was floated with the gridiron spraying apparatus 


suspended by chains beneath it. While one man worked at the pres- 
sure pump two others drew the raft to and fro over the surface by 
long ropes, until every part had been traversed. The oil, discharged 
in tiny streams some fifteen inches beneath the surface, quickly rose 
carrying myriads of minute wigglers, the mosquito larvae, to the 
surface and killing them, at the same time forming a light scum over 
the pond and preventing such larvae as escaped the oil from obtain- 
ing enough air to support life. 

These onerations have been repeated several days in succession, 
and the residents in the region where the experiments have been 
tried report that there has been a radical diminution in the swarms 
of mosquitoes with which they were previousy troubled. Whereas, 
formerly it was impossible to sit out of doors at night in any place 
unprotected with mosquito netting without being fairly eaten up 
with them, now it is not at all unpleasant to sit in the open air at 
night for hours at a stretch. 

Dr. Doty says that he is learning a lot about the habits of mos- 
quitoes in these expeditions. One thing which has particularly at- 
tracted his attention is the fact that during the day myriads of the 
insects find refuge in the grass, weeds and underbrush adjacent to 
their breeding places. The mosquito is of a delicate organization, 
and it seeks refuge from the sun, high winds and storms, in this 
undergrowth. Without this refuge they would be destroyed or com- 
pelled to migrate. The doctor has consequently determined to cut 
away the undergrowth more thoroughly than at first proposed, and 
for that reason additional men will be employed. 
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FOUR MONSTER MEETINGS OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 





International Firemen Go to Indianapolis—Municipal Electricians to Niagara Falls—The National and Empire State 
Firemen Gather at the Pan-American 


THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


On August 27 to 30 the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
International Association of Fire Engineers will take place at the 
Masonic Hall in the city of Indianapolis, Ind. Representative men 
from all parts of the United States and Canada will assemble to 
discuss subjects and consider questions of vast importance to those 
interested in the protection of property from fire. Among the topics 
selected by the Board of Directors at a recent meeting are the fol- 
lowing: 

The danger to firemen, when fighting fires, from electric light and 
trolley wires; what would be the best enforced method to prevent 
danger from chemical explosives; driven wells for fire purposes; 
the basis upon which private fire departments should be organized 
to make them most effective; whether the present methods of fighting 
fires unnecessarily increase losses by water. 

The value of these conventions as a means of education to those 
attending cannot be overestimated, for they bring together men 
from all parts of the country and ideas are disseminated that would 
not otherwise be brought out. The broadening influence of the 
discussions cannot fail to impress one, and experience has shown 
the worth of the practical information gained thereby. 

Many cities do not seem to appreciate the immense advantages to 
be derived by their chiefs attending such a gathering and the ex- 
penses of such officers must come from their own pockets, but there 
are some cities that are not so narrow minded, which gladly pay all 
expenses because of the benefits that will necessarily accrue to them 
through the better qualifying of their chiefs to serve their several de- 
partments. From the wisdom and experience of others they become 
familiar with the most approved methods of extinguishing fires. 

Hotel accommodations can be had all the way from $1 to $5 per 
day, either on the European or American plan. The Central Pas- 
senger Association has granted a one and one-third rate for round 
trips and even better arrangements may be made. Any further in- 
formation can be secured by addressing the secretary, Henry A. 
Hills, Wyoming, Ohio. 





INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL ELECTRICIANS 


Tue sixth annual convention of Municipal Electricians, to be held 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on September 2, 3 and 4, promises to be of 
great interest to all municipal electricians, if one may judge from 
the programme that has been planned. Special papers have been 
prepared pertaining to matters that are of vital interest to municipal 
electricians the world over. Features that have never been at- 
tempted before in convention work will be undertaken here. Those 
who expect to attend the Pan-American Convention at Buffalo can 
easily take a run out to the Falls and not only attend the conven- 
tion, but see the most wonderful sight on the American continent. 
The official badge adopted at the Elmira meeting will be worn by the 
active members and those who have not one of these badges may ob- 
tain one upon application to the secretary at the Niagara Falls 
meeting. 

Not all the time will be devoted to business, for special features 
of entertainment have been provided for the members and their 
friends during the evenings and the afternoon of the 4th. A trip 
through the Niagara Falls Power House, which alone is worth the 
trip, is one of the interesting events planned. 

Five papers will be presented that will be of especial interest to 
the municipal electrician. The paper by a well-known electrician on 
the ‘“Inadvisability of placing high and low potential wires through 
the same series of conduits or through the same manholes,” touches 
upon a subject that is being discussed in many cities. 

Special facilities will be offered by the various telegraph and tele- 
phone companies to the members, and one or two have already of- 
fered the free use of their lines during the sessions. 


Those who desire accommodations can have the same secured by 
communication with M. J. Donohue, Superintendent of Fire Tele- 
graph, or W. G. Green, 473 Second avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Service at the hotels can be had at from $1.50 to $7.50 on the Ameri- 
can plan, or from 75 cents to $3.50 per day on the European plan. 





THE NATIONAL FIREMEN MEET AT BUFFALO 


Tue National Firemen’s Association will hold its convention at 
Buffalo on August 22, 23, 24, during the latter half of ““Firemen’s 
Week.” The hospitality of the “Rainbow City” and the sights of the 
exposition will not distract the attention of the “laddies” from the 
work of the convention. The topics that will be uppermost in the 
minds of all will be those that pertain to the broadening and deep- 
ening of the association’s organization. The speakers and topical 
writers will discuss what legislation can be secured for firemen. 
Even topics in French on the European federations will be pre- 
sented and translated into English. 

Three well attended conventions have already been held, but the 
great body of isolated state, county and district associations have 
never yet come together in national unity and the workers of this 
convention hope that all will come and become acquainted. 

Other things than grave discussions of fire matters will serve as 
attractions to the visiting fire fighters. Excursions to Niagara Falls 
will be given every day and everything for the comfort of the visi- 
tors and their friends will be looked after by the local committee at 
Buffalo. 

The transportation committee of the association has selected the 
Wabash railroad as the route from Chicago. The ‘“Firemen’s 
Special” will leave the Dearborn station, Chicago, at 3 p. m. Mon- 
day, August 19th. The fare for the round trip will be $13, and will 
be good tor ten days. The rate of $1 a day, on the European plan, 
has been secured by the committee. 





FIREMEN’S WEEK AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 


FIREMEN all over the country are looking forward with great in- 
terest to the Firemen’s Week at the Pan-American Exposition, which 
begins August 19th. <A good time is anticipated. If numbers can 
secure enjoyment, the latter will surely be attained, for there will be 
more firemen assembled at the exposition during that week than ever 
were gathered in one spot before in the history of the country. Ex- 
empts, volunteers and paid firemen from all parts of the United 
States and Canada will be in the great throng. There are about 
375,000 firemen in this country and a fair proportion of this num- 
ber means a tremendous crowd. 

The contests at the Stadium on August 22d will not alone be in- 
teresting, but will be the most exciting that have taken place for 
many years. There will be a large number of entries for all the 
events, and this will be true especially of the hose races. The 
famous Independent Hose Company, of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, which 
is the champion of the world, will be ready to defend its title against 
all comers. The hand engine contest will be, without doubt, the 
most novel and exciting among the events. New England will be 
largely represented, as there these contests are always very popular, 
but several New York companies will be on hand to strive for the 
honor of the “Empire State.” This will be the first time in forty 
years that a hand engine contest has taken place at Buffalo. Chief 
George Cushman, of Hingham, Mass., who has officiated as judge 
in more than seventy of these contests, will assist the local judges in 
picking the winners. 

A feature of the week will be a mammoth parade in which more 
than two hundred firemen’s associations will be in line. 
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THE FIRE FIGHTING FLEETS OF AMERICAN CITIES 





The Imperative Need of Fire-Boats--The Powerful « Illinois” of Chicago-—Splendid Equipments in All Large Cities on Ocean 
or Lake—Old Fogy Notions Prevail in London—Used to Break Ice and Keep Channels Clear in Northern Cities 


By Walden Fawcett 


PRACTICALLY every city of great sizé in the United States is situ- 
ated upon a body of water of one character or another, and the prob- 
lem of devising means for battling with flames in the districts con- 
tiguous to water-fronts has been one of the most perplexing which 
has confronted scientific fire fighters on this side of the Atlantic dur- 
ing the past two decades. Originally it was the idea that craft of 
some kind equipped with apparatus for throwing streams of water 
might, on the occasion of conflagrations near the water-front, assist 
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THE FIRE-BOAT ILLINOIS 


the regular engines used exclusively on land; but in later years, when 
towering elevators and manufacturing plants were erected directly 
upon the dock lines and the entire surrounding territory was, in 
many instances, congested with lumber yards and other establish- 
ments calculated to serve as well nigh insurmountable obstacles to 
fire department workers, it became apparent that practically the en- 
tire responsibility for handling fires in such localities must devolve 
upon the floating equipment. The great 
disaster in New York a year ago, when 
several ocean steamships were destroyed, 
served to emphasize the existence of the 
floating branch of fire fighters. 
IDEAS SUPERIOR TO 
NOTIONS 

From the outset American fire depart- 
ments have relied for their marine opera- 
tions upon various forms of fire-boats 
which are, in effect, tugs or small steamers 
equipped to serve as floating fire engines 
This type of vessel may 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 


of great power. 
well be said to be distinctively American, 
since practically every step in its develop- 
ment has been taken in this country. The 
utilization of this class of fire equipment 
has placed the fire departments of this na- 
tion in the front rank, in so far as water- 
How sus 
perior present-day facilities are to those 
abroad may be imagined from the fact 
that in London the equipment for mari- 
time fire fighting consists of eight engines 


borne apparatus is concerned. 


on barges; twelve barges for carrying en- 
gines and seven steam tugs for moving 
these barges from place to place. 

By no means all the most interesting 








boats in the United States are to be found along the Atlantic coast. 
Some of the most powerful and costliest vessels of this kind are in 
service on the Great Lakes. One of the finest of these is the fire- 
boat “Illinois,” constructed a few years ago for the city of Chicago. 
The conditions existent in this vessel’s field of work made it impera- 
tive that she should be an exceptional craft in many ways. The Chi- 
cago river, which is lined on both sides with large buildings, many 
of them of frame construction, is a narrow and tortuous stream, and 
it was obvious, therefore, that while the 
fire-boat must be able to move quickly she 
must also be susceptible of turning sudden- 
ly and sharply, and so staunchly constructed 
that in ordinary collisions with wharves or 
vessels she would sustain no great damage. 
Finally, it is essential that the vessel being 
intended for all-the-year service shall be 
able to plough her way through the ice 
floes which form in the Chicago river in 


winter. 
THEIR IMPERATIVE NEED IN CHICAGO 
The “Illinois,” which cost $68,500, is 


built of steel, her hull having four water- 
tight bulkheads and the forefoot being so 
cut away that the vessel can run up on the 
ice and break it away. The boat is 118 feet 
in length, twenty-four feet in width, twelve 
and a half feet depth, with a draught of 
nine feet. On the main deck there is pro- 
vided a steel deckhouse sixty-nine feet long 
Rooms are provided for hose and for the 
In every part of the vessel the woodwork has 


and fourteen feet wide. 
clothing of the firemen. 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the machinery installation 
on the “‘Illinois’’ is the battery of fire pumps. There are three dou- 
ble-acting, vertical, single, duplex, crank and flywheel pumps, the 
trio weighing about twenty tons, each pump having a minimum 





FIRE-BOAT NEW YORKER THROWING TEN STREAMS 
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TYPICAL BOAT OF BOSTON’S FLEET 


capacity of 3,000 gallons of water a minute. Connecting with the set 
of pumps are ten-inch circuit pipes which pass along the sides below 
deck and come together forward of the deckhouse in two stand pipes 
fitted with adjustable nozzles. When these great water guns are in 
operation they are capable of sending solid streams of water with 
incredible force, which, even at a great distance, have sufficient 
power to demolish any ordinary brick wall. At intervals, along the 
sides of the vessel, also, there are valves and hose connections. For 
actuating the single screw which propels the “Illinois” there is a ver- 
tical inverted high-pressure engine to which steam is supplied from 
two boilers twelve feet in diameter and eleven feet in length working 
at a pressure of 140 pounds. 
MOST POWERFUL FIRE-BOAT IN THE WORLD 

The “Illinois” is considered from all standpoints-——speed, hand- 
ling in narrow waterways, and amount of water delivered by its 
pumps when in actual fire service—the most powerful and efficient 
fire-boat in the world, but it is anticipated that even this craft will be 
surpassed by the magnificent fire-boat which is to be constructed for 
the city of Milwaukee and which will cost when complete fully 
$100,000. This proposed vessel, while modeled on the lines of the 
“Tllinois,”’ will be somewhat larger. 


It is possible for a first-class fire-boat to be transformed almost at 
a moment’s notice into a fountain, spouting fourteen streams of 
water simultaneously and in this, more than in any other capability, 
perhaps, is to be found the secret of the wonderful efficiency of such 
a vessel in subduing flames. 

The requirements of modern fire-boats are much more exacting 
than was the case a few years ago, mainly because of the extensive 
introduction pipe line systems through which the fire-boats must 
force immense quantities of water at very high pressure. In order 
to meet the new responsibilities thus presented the double pumps 
heretofore in use have been displaced in some of the new fire-fighting 
vessels by vertical, triple fire pumps, embodying the triple feature in 
steam and water cylinders. There is also a disposition to increase 
the number of hose connections provided, and on the fire-boat ‘‘Bat- 
tle,” recently completed for the Detroit Fire Department, there are 
twenty three-and-a-half inch hose outlets—ten forward, six amid- 
ships and four aft. 

OTHER USES FOR FIRE-BOATS 

One of the chief objects in designing a fire-boat is to arrange for 
the largest possible amount of machinery in the smallest possible 
space. Naval architects assert that it is practically impossible to 
provide a fire-boat that will be capable of very high speed by reason 
of the fact that the hull must be full and bluff at the bow in order 
to hold all the machinery necessary. It is claimed, however, that a 
speed of fourteen miles an hour—the maximum rate of the average 
fire-fighter 
twenty miles an hour, inasmuch as the difference in speed would 





is, to all intents and purposes, as good as a rate of 


count for little or nothing in so short a distance as the run between 
points on a city’s water front. 

The use of fire-boats in cities located on rivers, for the purpose ‘of 
breaking up the ice which forms in the channel, has proven of the 
greatest benefit to navigation interests. In some of the vessels, in 
addition to the usual steel plating or skin covering, the frames of 
the craft, a steel belt three-quarters of an inch in thickness has been 
worked all around the vessel at the water line for the further pro- 
tection against the heavy ice. The fire-boats are provided with life- 
saving equipment and in some cases with wrecking appliances. In 





THE FIRE-BOAT DETROITER 


several instances these vessels have rendered important service in 
rescuing passengers upon the occasion of marine disasters within 
harbor limits. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT ITEMS 


—The Fourth of July this year was unusually quiet as regards the 
number of fire alarms sent in in many cities. Boston ranks first with 
a total of twelve. 

—A relief association is being organized at Omaha, Neb., for the 
members of the fire department. Membership is compulsory and a 
fund is to be provided from which sick and death benefits are to be 
paid. 

—A committee of the Elizabeth, N. J., city council has favorably 
reported the organization of a paid fire department in place of the 
present volunteer force. It will cost $34,500 per year or $14,500 more 
than the one now in use. 


—The following ordinance has been proposed for San Francisco, 
California, in place of that now in force: “The roofs of all buildings 
hereafter erected within the city and county of San Francisco shall be 
covered with either metal, tile, terra cotta, slate or asphaltum; if as- 
phaltum, to be laid over felt and covered with at least three-quarters 
of an inch of gravel screened through a five-eighths-inch mesh and 
the asbestos to be used to weigh not less than fourteen pounds to 
100 square feet, and gravel roofs shall not have a pitch of more than 
two inches to the foot.” It was argued before the Fire Committee 
of the Board of Supervisors that it favored some at the expense of 
others and so action was deferred. 
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THE POLICE FORCES OF PHILIPPINE CITIES 





Every City Has a Police Department—Natives, Untrustworthy at First, Develop Into Efficient Patrolmen—Organization of 
Force from Volunteers — Detectives and Scouts Will Be Needed for Years to Come 


By Our Special Correspondent 


THE principal cities of the Philippines will soon be policed by well 
organized and equipped police forces, patterned after the metropol- 
itan forces of the United States. As early as 1899 an effort was 
made by the military government to reorganize the native police 
forces. Since the work has been taken up by the commission pro- 
gress has been more rapid, and at no distant day every city in the 
islands now under American control will be thoroughly policed by 
departments, the personnel of which will consist mostly of American 
soldiers who volunteered for this special service and who will be 
paid a good salary. 

POOR EQUIPMENT OF THE NATIVE POLICE 

In 1899 the only towns occupied by the Americans were Iloilo, Molo 
and Jaro. The native police forces of these places were composed of 
selected Filipinos, who were poorly equipped and drilled. Shortly 
after this about fifty 
other towns, mostly 
in the interior, were 
occupied by the mili- 
tary forces and in 
each one a similar or- 
ganization was found. 
A town of 5,000 pop- 
ulation would have 
about ten policemen, 
and a town of 40,000 
forty. The forces 
were organized on the 
Spanish military 
company plan, with a 
chief or captain at the 
head, and a sergeant 
and corporals. In 
some towns most of 
the force was made 
up of officers. 

The uniform of the 
native policemen, if 
it could be called 
such, was usually 
gray and much like 
that of the insurgents, 
so that our soldiers 
often mistook the na- 
tive police for rebels. 
They were poorly 
paid, if paid at all, for 
while all members of 
the force were al- |. youNTED POLICE ON SCOUTING DUTY. 2. 
lowed a salary it was 
not always forthcom- 
ing, and many of them were not even able to supply themselves with 
food. The chief's salary was $10 per month with fees; the serg- 
eant’s, $6; the corporal’s, $4; and the patrolmen’s, $3. 

NATIVE POLICE OFTEN USEFUL 

The native policemen could often be relied upon to perform certain 
work, but it was found advisable to watch them closely at first, until 
we became better acquainted. They could not be relied upon to 
keep awake while upon patrol duty, but in all cases of riot, fire or 
other local disturbances they were found to be effective. 

The equipment was not only meagre but crude. In most of the 
towns the forces were armed with shot guns, old revolvers, knives, 
spears, bolos, usually with one of the last three weapons named. The 
members of the forces were not drilled and knew nothing about 
discipline, either military or otherwise. The men were never known 





MOUNTED POLICE ON DRESS PARADE. 3. FILIPINO 
POLICEMAN’S FIRST LESSON IN PATRIOTISM 


to salute a superior officer, and, as a consequence of the various 
lacks, the order maintained was of an inferior type. 
AMERICANS INSTILL NEW LIFE INTO POLICE 

With the arrival of the American soldiers came a new order of 
things. The shiftless air, the run down at the heel appearance, the 
untidy uniform, the lack of discipline all disappeared, and in their 
stead the native police were transformed into well equipped, fed, 
clothed and disciplined members of efficient departments. In each 
of the towns occupied by our soldiers, the commanding officer de- 
tailed one or more non-commissioned officers, or privates, to drill the 
native policemen in the manual of arms and in the necessary squad 
and platoon movements. These drills and the spirit of the army 
accomplished wonders in the general appearance of the native police- 
men, and they soon became efficient in all service demanded of them. 
ILOILO HAS THE BEST 

FORCE IN PANAY 

As might be ex- 
pected the city of 
Iloilo has the best or- 
ganized, equipped and 
most efficient force in 
the Island of Panay, 
where all native po- 
liceman have been em- 
ployed by the Govy- 
ernment for a long 
period of time. An 
American is at the 
head of the depart- 
ment, but the cap- 
tains and lieutenants 
are selected from 
among the natives. 
The department num- 
bers about one hun- 
dred men, including 
officers. At Jaro there 
are about eighty; Mo- 
lo, fifty; and about 
six Other cities with 
forty members in each 
department. These 
constitute most of the 
well organized and 
paid forces in the 
island. In addition to 
the regular force 
there are almost an 
equal number of vol- 
unteer policemen to 
be found in each city, who are to be called upon only in case of an 
emergency. 

A detective force of some two hundred members is maintained, with 
headquarters at Iloilo, which operates throughout the island, employ- 
ing many trusted natives, who have shown themselves thoroughly con- 
verted to the American cause. This force, like similar organizations 
in modern cities, wears no distinctive uniform, although there are 
secret marks, signs and salutes by which the members recognize each 
other under embarrassing circumstances. 


THE PRIDE OF THE ISLANDS 


But the pride of the Philippines is the new police force, which is 
now being organized. Its membership is made up from the ranks 
of the volunteers, two being selected from each company. ‘There has 
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4. HIS FIRST LESSON 


2. THE SETTING UP DRILL 


CREATING A POLICE DEPARTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


been, from the first, a great desire to become one of the lucky two, 
with consequent rivalry among the men. Thus far all men have been 
chosen after passing a thorough physical and mental examination. 
This organization is known as the Metropolitan Police Force of the 
Philippines, and is divided into three divisions—regular, detective and 
The officers at the head of each are selected from among 
The 
formation of the force, its equipment, discipline and regulations are 
patterned after the New York police department, with the exception 
that, in addition to a billy, each man is armed with a carbine, and a 


Sc¢ yuting. 


the commissioned officers of the regular and volunteer army. 


small revolver. 

The khaki uniform, similar to that of the soldier, is worn, while 
the preference in hats is about equally divided between the helmet 
and the campaign hat. The salary is about the same as that paid to 
American policemen, and several times better than that paid to sol- 
diers. For this, and other reasons the soldier likes police duty better 


than the life of a volunteer. In consequence, many discharged sol- 


diers, whose time has expired, are staying in the Philippines, wait- 
ing their turn to get appointed to duty on the police force. 

The scouts, although as a matter of fact, belonging to the army, 
form an important factor in the work of policing the islands. Each 
city has its quota of scouts, mounted on the swift native ponies, 
which, when kept in good condition, can cover a surprising extent of 
territory in twenty-four hours and endure a lot of rough riding. 
These are the men who are rapidly exterminating the roving’ bands 
of free-booters with which the islands, now under American con- 
trol, are infested. 

The trouble would soon be over if the average native, who is un- 
acquainted with the Americans, could only disabuse his mind of the 
fallacy that Spanish methods are to be continued. A short acquaint- 
ance with Americans at close range is sufficient to convince the most 
obdurate native that he is fighting against friends and not enemies. 
As it is, it will require several years to bring about a peaceful state 
of aftairs throughout the islands. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT ITEMS 


—Chief Croker, of the New York fire department, has decided not 
to use automobile hose wagons and has refused one for trial. 

—Although Syracuse, N. Y., has had very few large fires in the 
last six months, small fires have been very numerous. There has 
been an average of one alarm a day, but the losses have been slight, 
as nearly all the alarms were for small fires in dwellings and stores. 

—The New Haven, Conn., training school for the fire department 
has given great satisfaction. It has been decided to train the men 


in companies in place of in squads as formerly, however, because it 
is better to have them learn to work together in the companies in 
which they will be when fighting fires, and thus they will have confi- 
dence in one another when in action. 





—On July Ist, the new state fire marshal law went into effect in 
Connecticut. It provides that the marshal and his deputy shall hold 
office for four years at salaries of $2,500 and $1,500 respectively. They 
shall not be connected with any insurance company, and the marshal 
shall be appointed by the governor. 


—The manager of the Loroesch machine shops at Allegheny, Pa., 
Mr. J. E. Weaver, is building an electric fire engine of some 5,000 
pounds. An electric motor takes the place of the boiler in the ordi- 
nary engine and is of fifteen horse-power. The inventor expects to 
secure his power from the trolley wires by throwing over them a wire 
with a hook on the end. His ultimate idea was to have electrical con- 
trivances at the fire plugs, so the engine could be connected there. 
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—A serious fire recently occurred at Enid, O. T. The water supply 
gave out, and dynamite had to be used to blow down buildings .to 
check the progress of the flames. 

—A new heating apparatus that enables an engine to keep up fifty 
pounds of steam at all times and at very little expense has been per- 
fected by J. C. Turbyfill, of the Birmingham, Ala., fire department. 

—The members of the fire department of Green Bay, Wis., except 
the chief, have resigned. The men complained that they were under- 
paid; captains receiving only $45 per month, and the others $40. 
The action of the men left the town in a precarious position as 
regards protection from fire. 

—The New England States Veteran Firemen’s League has adopted 
a new set of rules for playing at contests. In place of hose they will 
use a 24-inch iron pipe. The length has been cut down and instead 
of 250 feet as formerly, 200 feet will be used; 160 feet of iron pipe 
with a ten-foot length of fabric hose at the playing end and thirty feet 
at the engine end. Two public trials of this plan have given perfect 
satisfaction. 

Figures show that, notwithstanding the conflagration at Jackson- 
ville in May, the fire loss of the United States and Canada for the 
urst half of 1901 has greatly improved over the corresponding period 
in 1900. There was a decided reduction in the loss during the lat- 
ter half of 1900, and this may be improved upon this year. The total 
losses for the first six months of 1900 were $103,298,900, and for the 
similar portion of 1901, $88,935,150. 

Chief Samuel C. Snaggs of the Waterbury, Conn., fire depart- 
ment, asserts that the storage battery, operating the fire-alarm tel- 
egraph in his department, cost the city but $1.86 per month for 
charging current, as against a cost of about $14.90 per month 
for chemicals and zines for the old gravity battery before it was 
replaced. He also stated that the storage battery had not been 
touched in the way of repair or adjustment in all the three years or 
more that it has been in operation. 

Fire chiefs are requested to send the name of the party having 
charge of their fire telegraph system or instruct the said party to 
send his name to Frank P. Foster, secretary of the International 
\s-ociation of Municipal Electricians, Corning, N. Y., who will 
send them from time to time valuable information on this and 
other subjects. All electricians should have a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the next meeting of the association at Niagara Falls on 
September 2 to 4. 

The latest addition to the fire fighting apparatus of Pittsburg, 
Pa., shows that she keeps up to date in such matters. A combi- 
nation water-tower, hose wagon and chemical engine has been pur- 
chased and it is claimed to be the only one of the kind in the 
country. It matches the big extra first-class automobile engine now 
in use, and is one of the most complete pieces of fire fighting ap- 
paratus made. The tower can be raised twenty-three feet and the 


chemical tank has a capacity of 100 gallons. 


NEW FIRE APPARATUS 


Tne fire department of Paterson, according to the twenty-sixth 
annual report is in a great need of additional men, engines, horses 
and apparatus. Chief John Stagg calls attention to the fact of the 
long and continued use of much of the apparatus which is now in 
service. He maintains that much of it should be replaced with new 
apparatus, and that there should be an enlargement of the depart- 
ment in all directions. Accident and sickness threaten to materially 
cripple some companies, and the need for a larger force of members 
is imperative. The chief wants an increase which will allow an aver- 
age of eight men to each company. 

That the chief's recommendations are not unreasonable is shown 
by the fact that since 1891 the department has not been allowed any 
new apparatus, although the population has increased and the needs 
of the department been greatly enlarged. The engines now in ser- 
vice have been in commission without a break for periods ranging 
from ten to twenty years, and the various wagons from ten to fifteen 


—Mayor Combe, of St. Joseph, Missouri, has been endeavoring 
for some time to have negroes appointed to tbe fire department. 
Each time the Assembly has refused to ratify the nomination, and 
as the names of the negroes were submitted with those of white 
men, all were rejected. The Mayor says he will try once more, and 
this time will present the names one at a time. It appears that, ac- 


cording to the statutes, the Mayor has nothing to do with the ap-_ 


pointments and that this power rests entirely with the Municipal 
Assembly. 

For three years the Tenement House Commission of New York 
and ex-Chief Hugh Bonner have been investigating the tenement 
house fires. It has been found that forty-seven per cent. of all the 
fires in the city occur in tenement houses, although they form but 
thirty-five per cent. of all the buildings. Statistics show that of 7,943 
tenement house fires, 7,614 were confined to the point of starting, 
while 329 extended through the whole building. About one-fourth 
of the fires went through lightshafts and one-fifth through halls and 
stairways, showing the great danger of the small narrow light shafts 
that act as flues for the fire. 

—The fire department of Nashville, Tenn., is composed of eighty- 
five men, eight engines, three double tank chemical engines, nine hose 
carts and an aerial truck. Eleven fire halls in the city serve to house 
this apparatus. Last year there were 234 fires, but none were suf- 
fered to get beyond the building in which they originated. An ex- 
ploit of which the department is very proud occurred last year. This 
consisted in responding to a call for help from Murfreesboro, thirty- 
two miles away. From the time the message was received, it took 
but one hour and three minutes to get the Mayor's permis. ion, make 
ready the engine and cars, load the fire engine and horses on them 
and unload them at the other town. 





—The State of Washington has just adopted a law establishing 
a State Fire Marshal. The chief of the fire department of every city 
and town and the chief of police and justices of the peace, where 
there is no organized fire department, shall be ex-officio deputy State 
fire marshals. They must ascertain the cause, origin and cir- 
cumstances of every fire occurring within their districts within two 
days of its occurrence and report the same to the State Marshal, 
who must keep open to inspection a record of all the fires taking 
place in the State. When he considers it necessary, the State Mar- 
shal shall investigate any fire and if sufficient evidence be found 
to justify charging any one with the crime of arson, it shall be the 
duty of the said Marshal to furnish such evidence to the prosecut- 
ing attorney of the county in which the fire occurred, so that the 
guilty person may be brought to justice. 

The Fire Marshal and his deputies shall have the power to enter 
and inspect any building where a fire has occurred, or in which 
there is reason to suspect that combustible materials dangerous 
to the safety of the building are stored. 

The Deputy Fire Marshals are to receive $2.50 per day for the 
time actually spent in investigation. 





WANTED IN PATERSON 


years. The breakdowns are becoming more and more frequent, re- 
quiring retirement for repairs. For these reasons the chief advises 
the immediate purchase of two second class engines and two com- 
bination hose wagons. 

The chief also recommends that all telephone, telegraph and elec- 
tric light wires should be placed under ground in the business por- 
tion of the city, which would permit the removal of a danger which 
constantly menaces the life of firemen in the discharge of their duties. 
Besides, 1t would greatly improve the appearance of the streets to 
have the many poles removed. 

During the year the department answered two hundred and thirty 
first bell, six second, seven third, one general, seventy-four telephone 
and one hundred and thirty-eight verbal alarms for fires, a total of 
four hundred and fifty-six alarms. The total loss for the year was 
$223,457, covered by an insurance of $2,048,061 with an insurance loss 


of $203,514. 
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GAS STATISTICS IN AMERICAN CITIES 
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New York City, N. ¥. (1)... 3,437,202 25,000 $1.05 $1.00 $1.05 $1.00 24 35 1,800 * $24.00 
New York City, N. ¥. (2). 16,000 489,455 1.05 1.05 23—28 14,000 * 17.50 4,000 4,000 
New York City, N. ¥. G)-. 2,500 80,000 1.05 28 35 3,400 12.00 4,000 
New York City, N. Y. (4). 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 24 
New York City, NY. (5). 80,000 150 6,300 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.00 22 25 2,900 * 28.00 4,000 
New York City, N. Y. (6)... 1.05 24—26 1,912 * 13.04 4,000 
Chicago, Be SOURS nec -oda seeres 3 1,698,575 303 9,600 -90 -90 26 40 : 
ore. hs (2) eee 2,000,000 7,420 300,077 1.10 1.00 1.00 25 27 24,980 * 20.00 3,786 
i uladelphia, Pa. at eee 1,293,697 50,000 95 3,300 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 80 * 21.00 4,000 
Philadelphia, Bay CW arent 1,500,000 5,100 177,118 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 20,094 Free. 4,278 
Brookivil, N. ¥. @f). 06.055 1,166,582 2,000,000 5,000 163,000 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 28 9,035 * 16.50 3,900 2,664 
Brooklyn, bs Sal) eee eee 20,000 q 140 2,760 1.00 ‘ 1.00 ’ 28 29 58 - 16.00 3,900 75 
St. Louis, Mo. (1).. aerate 575,238 40,000 40 1.00 -go .8o 20 58 1,210 * 37.00 . 7 my 
St. POUis) MOO (2) sic ricu ss. 575,238 1,260 1.00 -90 .80 22 39 
Boston, Mass: OD )ieic occanes 560,892 1,005 1.00 . 
Boston, WWeaSSrs (C2 i's 9 0/5 << ; 167,257 1,085 29,337 1.00 18 40 632 1.00 3,828 
Boston, WRaSSe GPbes foc oo aces 20,000 738 25,305 : 1.00 18 3.419 12.00 
Boston, Mass. (4)..... tee 50,000 150 6,439 z. 1.10 1.00 18 
Boston, Meas Cp irae. aes 84,061 205 10,543 1.00 1.00 18 2,201 || 1.00 
Boston, 1 COMET CS eee ae 44,000 58 2,679 1.50 1.40 1.50 1.40 18 359 I 25 354 
Boston, NESS OF Bec cla ae 16,000 102 4,000 1.20 1.00 1.20 1.00 18 : 1,212 
Boston, Mass. (8)..... ee 105,393 231 11,274 1.00 1.00 18 169 1.00 
Boston, WEASS2. (COs acs cane , 67,809 133 5,308 1.00 1.00 18 432 || 1-00 
BranGiMmOne,, NE isin <a ss su 508,957 508,857 1,674 50,000 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 2. 6,133 6,133 
Cleveland, €F (rye oo ce 381,768 325,000 1,200 25,000 75 75 75 75 18 35 3,500 11.94 50 
( leveland, Re MU so ea als ere 140,000 “75 75 
Bateaie. IN OW. CB) cece 352,387 353,000 15,600 1.20 1.00 1.20 1.00 19 8 5,900 * 14.67 3,948 
Buffalo, 1 Gah ‘SaaS 3 a ey eee a : : 1.20 1.00 1.00 ‘ ; 
San Mrancisco, Cak (r)..... 342,752 246 3,750 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 19 20 
San Francisco, Cal. (2)..... 370,000 320 10,000 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 21 25 
San francisco, ( | Sat 3) ere 28,804 900 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 23 37 15513 .” .06 3,193 
Cink Hinge. Fo .sscvanne 340,000 3,819 30,000 35 Ry f ~ -60 +50 1d H2 2,300 13.25 3,519 1,200 
brttspure, Pa. Ciyes. cs. ; 200,000 433 11,200 1.20 1.00 22 
Pittsbure,, Vas C2). ovensce cs 60,000 20 900 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.2 19.5 35 Avg. 14.41 1,000 
New Orleans, 2.50 1.50 I 
Detroit, Mich. 650 41,000 Pe I 1.00 .gO .80 21 50 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1,100 46,000 1.20 1.00to.80 1.00 .80to.60 20 45 2,425 * 20.00 3,815 4 
Washington, Di @... <5 .. a 1,135 29,600 1.25 1.10 1.25 1.10 25 6,460 * 20.00 3,579 160 
INGWAE Re ING Ne crecrecs git ere te acess 246,070 400,000 1,130 42,819 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 22 40 4,597 18.50 3,660 751 
peusey Clive Ne Wier ereste.n.< 206,433 365,000 975 48,313 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 25 2 1,329 Avg.* 23.75 3,500 274 
Louisville; Ky; i )ec.<. ces ss 204,731 60,000 x 40 3,500 55 -495 ; 100 , ee 
Loursville, Ky. (2)s.5.% 00-0. 205,000 320 17,250 1.25 1.20 80 95 18 30 
Minneapolis, Minn ........ 202,718 202,000 2,040 1.40 1.20 1.40 -20 25 4,936 1.00 1,800 
Providence, R. | 175,597 225,000 708 28,183 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 19 to 20 40 784 1.05 All n’t. 
Indianapolis, 169,164 200,000 2600 y 26,919 1.00 18 ; 
Kansas City, 163,752 180,000 800 21,120 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 22 50 2,117 * 12.00 7 
SSE) 0 077 ee 163,065 163,000 320 8,500 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.30 2 5 2.600 * 23.00 4,000 74 
Toledo, O. .... 131,822 70,000 250 9,000 I.10 -95 -70 20 
Allegheny, Pa. 29,896 200 Y 7,362 .20 1.00 22 
Columbus, O. 25,560 25,000 185 5,618 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 19 I 
Worcester, Mass. 118,421 110,000 275 9,566 1.20 1.00 1.20 1.00 20.5 509 1.10 3,900 479 
Syracuse, ING View... osu ceccs 108,374 110,000 210 13,026 1.50 1.30 1.00 19 33 
New Haven, €ont........2. 108,027 108,000 380 17,000 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 21 33 946 * 22.00 4,000 431 
PALCUSOU, Ne Nera cae 6550 nen ws 105,171 150,000 333 14,280 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 24t026 30 529 17 to 18 4,000 
Pall River, Mass......-..05. 104,863 104,000 190 8,557 1.25 ¥.85 1.25 1.15 24 T10 -751 hr 
St. Joseph, i’. ar 102,979 102,900 170 5,500 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 20 
Oimaha, Neb: 22.02. e6 ss ee 102,555 128,300 285 9,755 1.45 1.395 104.35 25 48 952 * 30.00 4,000 952 
Los Angeles, Cal....... ac 102,479 103,000 IQI 75435 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 20 40 
Memplis, Tenn. .....25.6<. 102,320 170 6,000 1.40 1.15 20 35 
BOWES MAGS: sicesrtsc ceive’ 94,969 95,000 348 12,731 1.20 1.00 1.20 1.00 20.6 1,051 6.78 1,696 
FRU  IN ch cl Sea a oc ac 94,151 100,000 32 1.50 1.25 26 15 
Cambridge, Mass. ...<.. 0624. 91,886 25,000 300 13,442 1.20 1.00 1.00 18 ; 3,850 1.20 336 
Portland, Ore. .:..«..- 90,426 70,000 60 2,660 2.50 2.12 1.65 18to22 15 
Atlanta, Ga. sein scesancne xs 89,872 100,000 300 8,350 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 21 40 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 87,565 87,565 320 10,900 1.20 1.00to.80 1.20 1.00t0.80 20 40 
Dayton, ©. «0... 85,333 87,000 1.00 85 2 1,222 * 16.50 3,764 
z Richmond, V 85,050 260 7,057 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 22.5 * 18.00 12 hrs. n’t. 146 
Nashville, Tenn 80,865 130,000 165 6,000 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 16 40 520 1.00 + 
Seattle, Wash. 80,671 50,000 110 5,150 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 18 35 140 || * 2.00 4,400 
Elarttord, (‘Comic cece. 79,850 82,000 250 11,000 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 22 35 
REAGING: Pah. 6 oie se sw cain eis 78,961 67,500 105 9,099 1.50 1.35 1.50 1.35 24—26 30 430 * 30.50 4,000 430 
Wilmington, Del. ..... 250.52. 76,508 76,556 230 8,046 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 20.3 28 517 16.62 3,650 6 
Camden, Ne Bosc s ccc ce sewn 75,935 70,000 182 1.00 20 484 * 21.00 4,000 185 
RECON. ING Pe 36%. oe scneior ais. 73,307 75,000 220 6,000 1.00 1.00 2 276 * 30.00 All n't. 276 
Bridgeport, Conn. (1)....... 70,996 73,000 5,000 1.50 1.25 1.25 2 132 13.00 4,000 132 
Bridgeport, Conn. (2)....... 40,000 200 1,100 -25 to 50 100 
Eynn, Mass: ..0..<00% ee 68,513 75,000 200 7,306 1.20 1.00 1.20 1.00 19.5 25 
Cranial (Cah So occ mee owen 66,960 100,000 160 12,000 1.50 1.25 22.5 30 
Bawrenee; (Mass. ec ae oc ecen es 62,559 76,000 150 5,084 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 20 30 9 15.00 2,200 
New Bedford, Mass........ 62,442 40,000 84 3,863 1.40 1.12 1.40 1.12 19 33 647 =* .o6¢ 3,157 
Des Moines, [a.... err 62,139 50,000 150 6,400 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 24 50 710 17.00 3,000 72 
Springfield, Mass. 62,059 70,000 172 8,173 1.20 1.05 1.20 1.05 20 
NEEOWS NR Meee secon acacoie dare oks 60,651 80,000 175 7,000 1.50 1.25 25 35 250 *$ .o79 3,760 
Evansville, Ind. ....... er 59,007 60,000 100 5,000 1.00 -90 18 20 425 18.00 4,000 23 
Manchester. N. 56,987 56,987 98 5,050 1.40 1.25 1.40 3.25 20 25 63 4,000 63 
Utica, IN. ¥. 3. 56,383 60,000 90 3,800 1.50 1.50 to 1.00 24 20 
Peoria, Ill. ¢ 56,100 60,000 60 2,000 1.25 1.15 85 -75 18to19 50 
Peoria, TN, C2benckccceses : 56,100 100 1.00 1.00 22 25 
GC HaArlestOn, Se (Ecce coe ne 55,807 56,000 105 3,200 1.60 1.20 18 14 863 * 16.38 4,000 6 
Savannan. Ga cece econ 54,244 54,244 100 4,358 1.50 1.50 25 40 
Salt Lake City. Utah..... aacst 90,000 72 1.90 1.40 
Sam Antonio, “Tex: <<. cess 53,321 35,000 17 600 1.50 1.50 18 70 
Zz Dealuth, Ming. .cces cies 52,969 30,000 36 1,691 1.35 1.25 20 43 
Bitem. (Pao ices 52,733 60,000 47 1,400 1.10 21 10 641 * 16.00 4,000 641 
Elizabeth. N. 52,130 53,000 108 3,900 1.50 1.25 1.50 20 900 * 14.00 4,000 
Kansas City, 51,418 51,418 74 3,217 1.10 1.00 1.10 25 65 53 * 16.00 2,270 
FIQEFISDUEM, Pas <:cic0 o.sieces : 50,167 50,000 75 6,538 1.70 1.60 1.35 25 29 





* Includes repairs, care, lighting and extinguishing. } Lighted by moon scale. || Per 1,000 feet t+ Price per night. x Natural, 350,000,000. y Number of 


consumers. z Municipal. § To 12 M. { Per year. . : ; 
Price of all gas in Greater New York for 1901 is $1. (I*rom Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies. By courtesy of the publisher.) 
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MUNICIPAL MATTERS DETERMINED IN COURT 


TROLLEY ROADBED REAL ESTATE 
Tue Supreme Court of New Jersey has decided that the roadbed, 
rails, poles, stringers and wires of trolley lines, occupying the public 
streets or highways, are real estate, and as such are taxable. The de- 
cision is a radical departure from the usual way in which New Jersey 
treats her corporations. 





COMPANIES MUST SUPPLY WATER 


Tue Circuit Court at Urbana, Ohio, has confirmed the Court of 
Common Pleas in its decision that a water works company is a 
quasi-public corporation, and that, as long as it uses the streets for its 
pipes, it cannot refuse to supply the city with water for fire protection, 
even if no contract exists. 





ELEVATOR NOT A COMMON CARRIER 
Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held that a passenger 
elevator in an office building is not a common carrier within the mean- 
ing of the Statutes. The Court holds that the owner of the elevator, 
or his agent, has the right to refuse to carry any passenger without 
any liability to himself, and thus does not come under the head of a 
common carrier. 





BLOCKS MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
In the Circuit Court in Joliet, Ill., a decision has been handed 
down sustaining an injunction enjoining the city from issuing $24,000 
water certificates for a water-works system, on the ground that the 
indebtedness would exceed the 5 per cent. limit. The city wished 
to bring the issue under the Wood law, but the Court held that the 
law did not allow a city to exceed the 5 per cent. limit. 





MACADAMIZING NOT PAVING 


It has been decided in Maryland that, in order to use the streets 
when an ordinance has been passed to permit of such by a railway 
company, the said company must construct its tracks and commence 
running its cars within a specified time after permission is given. If, 
however, the streets are not “graded and paved” the time is extended. 
It was further held that macadamizing is not paving within the 
meaning of the ordinance. 





EXCISE BOARD LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Tue Court of Errors and Appeals of the State of New Jersey has 
declared unconstitutional the act of the last Legislature providing for 
the election of excise boards in Newark and Jersey City. The act 
established a bi-partisan board, composed of two members appointed 
by each of the two large political parties. The Court holds that 
every voter has the right to vote for every candidate to be elected, and 
that this act defeats this right and is therefore unconstitutional. 





UNDERGROUND WATER RIGHTS OF A CITY 


THE Court of Appeals of the State of New York has ruled that the 
city of Brooklyn has no right to pump underground water from the 
land of another by means of wells, or otherwise, and such an action is 
a trespass. This decision is of great importance to the city men- 
tioned, as its water supply has been running low for some years, and 
the supply has been added to by driven wells. Based upon this de- 
cision, many suits were immediately brought by farmers of Long 
Island to recover supposed damages from the draining of the water 
from the soil on their farms. As was shown at the trial, the water 
which supplied the wells came from the water table from fifty to 100 
feet below the surface, and that the water that supplied the top soil 
was from rain fall entirely. Consequertly, the lowering of the lower 
water table had no effect on the crops, for the surface is not moist- 
ened by the underground water, either by direct contact or by capillary 
attraction. However, in view of the above decision of the Court of 
Appeals, decision had to be rendered the plaintiffs, but the damages 
awarded were only nominal. 


CITY CONTROL OF RAILWAY TRACKS 


THE city of New Orleans has the power to authorize the laying of 
a third rail by a railway company when a re-arrangement of the tracks 
is being made and the street is being paved. The question of the 
company laying the rail having the right to use the same is involved 
in litigation. Street railways do not own the street soil upon which 
they place their tracks, and their ownership of the tracks themselves 
is subject to the right of the city to authorize other roads to use such 
tracks. 





CREEK NOT A SEWER 


JupceE ANpreEws, of the Supreme Court of New York, has issued 
a permanent injunction against the city of Syracuse forbidding the 
city to empty sewage into a creek near to the plaintiffs’ property. A 
proposed sewer, which was to open into the creek near to the plain- 
tiffs’ property and which would further pollute the stream, cannot be 
built. The Court finds that the plaintiffs are riparian owners upon 
the stream, and they are clearly entitled to the prevention of its pollu- 
tion. The fact that the injury to the property is slight is no answer 
to their claim, nor is it material that the stream is artificial. 





CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana in a recent case held that where a 
person was injured in a street where she had a right to be, the fact 
that she might have gone on another part of the street and avoided 
injury did not necessarily establish negligence. Where a person ap- 
proached a street crossing on a bicycle so that the nearest engine was 
a block away and she could not see anything to indicate danger she 
was not negligent in riding near the end of a car which projected into 
the street, although another car, set in motion by the said engine, was 
approaching the train of cars of which the said car was one so as to 
strike it and set it in motion just as she passed the end of it. 





UNILATERAL WATER CONTRACTS 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana in the case of Jordan et al. vs. the 
Indianapolis Water Company, has decided that if a contract is uni- 
lateral so that its covenants are not mutual, it cannot be enforced by 
the party it does not assume to bind against the one it does, unless the 
defendant has already had the benefit of the consideration for his 
agreement. Where a water company contracted to furnish water 
from its canal in repair, and to do nothing at all except in event of 
its having surplus water not required for any other purpose, it cannot, 
by showing that it had surplus water at a season when the ice pond 
might have been flooded, enforce payment for water that the de- 
fendant did not draw out of the canal nor use for that purpose. To 
enforce a contract of which he received no benefit against one who 
could not have compelled the other party to grant him any benefit 
thereof would be unconscionable. 





CITY CANNOT FIX GAS RATES 


In Indiana it has been held recently that when an ordinance has 
been passed allowing a gas company to lay its pipes to supply the in- 
habitants and prescribing a schedule of maximum rates for the same, 
and the company accepted the ordinance, the said ordinance con- 
stituted a binding contract on the part of both city and company as 
to fixing the price of the gas. As the former franchise of the com- 
pany allowed it to fix its own charges for its gas, and its acceptance of 
the ordinance was with the express condition that none of its vested 
rights under former franchises should in any way be affected thereby, 
the company retained its rights to fix the price of gas except as regu- 
lated by the ordinance accepted. 

And it was further held that the city had no right to fix a maximum 
rate of charges when the company, under a former franchise, had no 
limit set to its charges and when there was no evidence to show that 
the rates of the comnany were other than reasonable. 
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MUNICIPAL BOND SALES FOR JULY 





Aggregate Nearly $20,000,00o—Largest July Sale in Five Years—Interesting Statistics 


THE sale of municipal bonds for the month of July has been un- 
usually large, the aggregate amounting to nearly $20,000,000, which 
places the monthly average well ahead of any previous record dur- 
ing the past five years for the corresponding period. The sales for 
July amounted to more than twice as much as for the same period 
in 1900. This is the only striking feature incident to the movement 
in municipals during the month. Most of the issues have been 
small. There has been no sensational failure similar to that of 
Philadelphia in June, to float any bond issue of importance. 

Although the sale of municipal bonds was phenomenal during 
the year 1900, the MunicipaAL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER predicted at 
the beginning of the year that even that record would be broken in 


sales have amounted to well on to $120,000,000, which is largely in 
excess of the aggregate for the same period last year. From present 
indications this pace is likely to be maintained for the balance of 
the year, and, if it is, the grand total will not be far from the 
$200,000,000 mark, which will be the greatest ever known. 

The attention of our readers is called to the accompanying table, 
which shows that the prevailing rate of interest, even for small 
municipalities, seldom gets above 4 per cent. There are a few at 5 
per cent., still less at 6 per cent., and none at more than 6 per cent. 
Many of the short term issues have brought a premium, and, almost 
without exception, the long term 3 per cents. have sold at a good 


i901. During the first seven months of this year the aggregate figure. It is a good time to dispose of municipals. 
PURCHASER. PURCHASE. INT. RATE, TERM, YEARS. AMOUNT. PRICE, 
wimes: A. Bb & Con Vorantes ccc cactcdcencceeutwoteds srockville, Ont, Water Works... < ec esdcucneee 4 per cent. a. 30 $26,547.30 100.600 
Aes. Ae Pie. Cok, “EGO Ohe coco de cee wecineweisenus 3rockville, Ont., Local Improvements .......... 4 per cent. a 20 22,718.30 100.600 
Wi. 3. Haves & Sous, Cleveland... < ccc cfeuccwsesawcdes Colorado Springs, Colo., City Hall, Gold......... 4 percent. s. a. 10—15 Opt. 118,000.00 103.170 
Farson, Leach & Co., New York..........seeeecees - Schenectady, ING Wee (WOES oo. cen we caeencaadees 4 percent. s. a. 27 Avg. 30,000.00 104.380 
McDonald, ag A @ Cos, CMGABG seco cice ns ceccwewe Peoria, Ill., Park District Improvement.......... 3% percent. s. a. 20 50,000.00 100.000 
Gavin, Jos. Bg) SUOMREAIORS co oe as wid Seale Red wa ives ce dee Ruel N. = oe om a Wate s cccsceeceeees 3% per —_ Ss. a. I-—5 “> 50,000.00 102.295 
Syracuse. IN. ¥., SEMges 5c ce csceccccsancnceeels 3%4 percent. s. a. 1—20 Ser 50,000.00 102.188 
Farsot; Eeaelt & €oi, New NMotk. oc: ccsscccwesevc ene Syracuse, INS Wig ENN OED  Seccauasccsccactaes -. 3% percent. s. a. 1—zo Ser. 38,000.00 102.188 
Barris, IN. WW. & Co. NOW VORB. osccccccccswsewweme Syracuse, N. Y., Fire Engine House........... 314 percent. s. a. 1-20 Ser. 35,000.00 102.188 
syracuse, N. ¥., Round fop Park....-.6<s<ce 3% percent. s. a. 1—20 Ser. 25,000.00 102.188 
Syracuse, N. Y., Hook and Ladder House....... 3% percent. s. a. 1—20 Ser 7,000.00 102.188 
te heigl Rudolph, & €o., Cincwiniatt. o..0 ccciccncties Canton, O., Street Iminravenient. ....cc<ccccsecs 4 per cent. s. a. 1-5 Ser 47,300.00 I01 001 
Sinking “. DE RUS a Gara © oda. ar a acl oiw ar ei bins ela wee burlington, Vt., Street Improvement..........-- 314 percent. s. a. 20 30,000.00 Par. 
White: (Geo, ©... Ir. NGW VOths cee ccckeccccwes aweeee Watkins, N. Y., Water and Sewer.......s.eeeee 4 per cent. s. a. 20,000.00 110.570 
Hanson ig VENEER oo ys coca costes acces Witenes. Mate) ORG lo caccccuceccsedantaceeeus 4 percent. 20 200,000.00 99.060 
Brandt, John, Local <<. <<s6ccccclcneesvesiecevececsnx so RGOeR, WHeik. © lec. Lgt. and Water Works.... 6 per cent. a. 15 1,500.00 103.400 
Dollar Saving & “Esust €o., Bocas... cc csceecsan aces WOtHastOwths Oh. EWEN et cvcccccasdecccccucunns 5 - percent. s. a. 534 Avg 12,000.00 107.766 
— — Pe tr ee Ce ere Newport, Ne Mig UAE eae avceqecdeunecanaewaas 3. percent. s. a. 8—z2o0 Opt. 20,000.00 103.500 
ROLE “PURE IEEE «vp ches) or bgt a ioralengi or awe pier os oad ow ole ne ciao wees Newport, N. H.., MOMON Ccdwaces nena eedcacaesrees 3 percent. s. a. 10—-19% Opt. 3,800.00 103.250 
Maso, Bewis: & Co.. CHICage 6 oasis. oi wicleecie coud atu cle I ee Ce NUMNON os cececuenccraasenecaues 4% percent. s. a. 1I—gqo Ser. 600,000.00 104.370 
Rogers, Newman & ‘Tolman, WGAOMis co's Scieiccad owt nes Walder Niass, CGS oo cick cseccdecceweaceueen 3% percent. s. a. g—11% Avg. 58,000.00 102.640 
Rogers, Newman & Tolman, Boston..............e2- SIGE, Nidde. UVANGE o:5.5c ccs ceo nce nedouanawace 314 percent. s. a. 1—10 Ser. 15,000.00 100.253 
Second National Bank, Local ........c.cecceeceeece Toledo, O., Street Improvement... ......62-6.0 4 percent. s. a. 1-5 Ser. 100,893.00 101.199 
State Savitigs Batik, “LOGO. <00. ccsssswaccendeseves Holgate, O., Water and Electric Light........... 5 percent. s. a. 1034 Avg. 15,000.00 108.843 
Feder, Holtzman & Co., Cincinnatt.......0. essences cs London, O., Electric Light Plant... ..ceseecsee 5 percent. s. a. 1% % Ser. 5,000.00 102.760 
Pisemien Ss. Pension PUndc..6.c.50:06 o< o0.0s wee asinwaee eee ewe Oh. SOUCR Kod ce cece ec eyedeKeinecewwes 5 percent. s. a. 2 Avg. 7,200.00 102.180 
First ational atk, Maw Paw. .c66 2.5 0ccstaecuees Decatur, Mich., FSSiROVOMIOIE c:. <6 :cccc cieics cecewa 5 percent. s. a. 1—10 Ser. 5,000.00 104.390 
Barris. IN: Wiz. @ €or, €iiedg0e eos ccsre cnn cacao W ahpeton, N b.., RR URMNGNERAN Ss coe oe aldo a a 4% per cent. 20 23,000.00 100.500 
IEE EOS CC COLE EEO OIOE ICE ERE TEPC ee Franklin, N. H., Refunding Water Works........ 342 percent. s. a. 20 20,500.00 107.480 
WEE NGAI We ed OCaN eo a1 cai mneswae corsaira ae ccwels er Guthrie, Out, MOWER oes ces ce nensecnecewewe's 44 per cent. 20—30 Opt. 65,000.00 100.208 
GINGA IP Ws. POCHEs cina si qeicins Aclac sesleisianaceaenaed paseo Okla: Water WOtks ©. 6c 66 scceevacdawe 44% percent 20—30 Opt. 30,000.00 100.208 
NEGINGHE Ne (NY. ROCHE o:cceacds en seRunne eceuadee ses Gutiirie, Okla.. City Bamdine <6 0. <vccccccccwees 4% per cent. 20—30 Opt. 25,000.00 100.208 
seasongood & Mayer, Cincinnatt..... <<. ..5.s.ccsee- Re@xingtoits NW. Gi, SOMME <ccccaccwwccdesseudras 5 percent. s. a. 30 4,000.00 103.750 
Sherrill, I. W., Poushkeepsie:.... :.s...<s00ccecessees Cohces Nw SChOONs os anus a ocr ene edn dens 3% percent. s. a. 25 40,000.00 105.043 
Pate o> © Oy. MOGEONES « o.0'a scierc aie wele tae 80 Oso. a nels Oats 3ay City, Mich., Local Improvement..........-. 4 percent. s a. 3—5 Ser. 49,590.00 102.050 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... ici. ccccccccsccccecs Berlin, Ont., Local Improvement..............+. 4 per cent. s. a. 9,899.00 100.608 
Central Canada Boan & Savinies C0... 060 ccccceceess Wreanen. Math, ©i00. a6 e cicscssavaccaccccsees« 4 per cent. 20 83,721.00 98.100 
Cincinnati Trust €Co., Cincinnati... occ. ccccecscences Glesttare: (OF. SONGON a a os ace oie Ge taweunedeeeudaxes 4% percent. s. a. 24% Avg. 2,000.00 101.370 
Cots © nae. bi -OMCAQG ge icc as wx Cwe Cece ew meee Nasedale,. Wiss... “POWs 6c 6ccc nies winwae wane swe 6 percent a. 20—30 Opt. 4,000.00 102.500 
Croghan Pais UO LemMait 6 <occc'os ae eoisls ca ciewiele cease Lama, ©., Geaditie Grand Ave... ....sccecccsosn 5 percent. s. a. 1% Avg. 1,000.00 101.350 
Croghan Hak. bP remoOnts o.c-6.c oda tacecceuseaeeenwes Lima, O., Gradma Wo Bint Stic. <.cecceccaes 44 percent. s. a. 11-6 Avg. 4,200.00 100.619 
NS ORM are cto aa oS ercias alal'e oa wend idia ai siatmetarae aieiane aca SYOUMMAVEN, WISH. SCHUONs 00 vecdeuun Sewategas 5 percent. s. a. 5-—-20 Opt. 13,500.00 104.500 
Mernisom, Prior a Cov, MOO... .. cuscccceweccwccwes Putian UCOMIt. NlCObrce uccdcddnwiueeeeenwaees 3% percent. 28 10,000.00 105.000 
Diitval op PERGiVal...- oso sae ns See cceetemewee chew eaees Butler, Mo., Electric Light Plant... occccsccnns 4 percent. s. a. 7%—z20 Opt.-Avg. 19,000.00 101.060 
aga at Co., Boston.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Lynn, Mass., boa RS Pee te Tee 3% percent. s. a. 30 25,000.00 106.789 
Gowaan, C E & Cox, Gratid FOES. ...ccccccccscwcws Park River, N. , Electric Light and Water..... 5 per cent. a. 20 19,800.00 103.610 
Ifanson aay WNSVIRO RARE eo ooo sy oern'e oa ke rc kee maw Winnipeg, Man. city CS ed ecg ale nn cewaaeaeas 4 per cent. 30 200,000.00 99.060 
[FOGLE BBP t reste yee ere Werner IC TE Tete Ce Nashville, ‘Tenn., Electric Light Plant........... 4 percent. s. a. 14%—29% Opt. 7,000.00 109.500 
New Pirst National Bank: Col... oe .¢ occ deece sees Cambridge, O., Street Paving and Sewerage...... 4 percent. s. a. 25 19,000.00 106.780 
Second Ward Savmes Bank, Local. ... 22.063 secesas Milwaukee, NVie., Pcidee: 6 cc coc cciccccctececness 3% percent. s. a. 41-20 Ser. 100,000.00 102.250 
Stoddard, Nye & Co., Mint. ns. ceccu cn ncew enero Alexandria, Minn., SOMERS oo sos ode weemace eas 4% percent. s. a. § 6,000.00 100.525 
Third National Bank, Dies as vate ces neamnco oes Hradtore, ©, Blectcie Eigut. <<< ccewccesceuwacs s percent. s. a. 6 Avg. 5:745-00 101.753 
Van Weert National Battle. < ccc cece ccdecanecoceuane Van Wert, O., Street Improvement............. 5 percent. s. a. 42-3 Avg. 6,700.00 106.716 
Blodeet. Merritt & Ca. Bostoti..... 12. ies css weness Syractise, NN. ¥., Columbus Path: << .cscceccceus 3% percent. s. a 5 50,000.00 100.360 
Blodget, Merritt & Co, Boston... ......+0.0+.0..<.oyracuse, N. Y., Eocal Improvement ........... 4 percent. s. a 9 49,500.00 102.660 
Bstantooe c CGcs  WOStOt se 6c cs cole ue cease bo aie « diatereraie Fall River. Mass, Sewer. ..< 25 cece cccccsucencs 3% percent 30 20,000.00 105.579 
Rstabcog a CO.. HaNOitec ccc c cna ctacavucesnaseues Pall Niver, Mase, ERanWay <.0.¢cecsceccecwnes 3% per cent. 10 30,000.00 102.188 
Delray Savings Le Se ee ae neni ayies -Sprinewells, Mich. School. .....5...0csccesenes 4 percent. s. a. 106 12,000.00 104.580 
Binn., Wiattnew, BlettOlie css. ucc cm ecccecnveens cama Belted. WNC. SONOS Ss < occa cccaceseacddccuaceds 4 per cent. s. a. 5—19 Ser. 15,000.00 101.783 
German American & Citizens Bank... . 2.000 cnces ney, O., Cetrei n cia es oe eee 3% percent. s a. 25 50,000.00 Par. 
German National Bank, CGiINANNs .o 52sec eee sce nar Carthage, O., Street EIMPEOVEMMOMES « 65s 2c sc ess 5 per cent. s. a. 1—10 Ser. 1,765.00 104.499 
Hayes, Fog Re DONS, Cleveland. « 4c. 55e-scccnsces Teoy Nee Wea WU ALG NV ORME ose Socaaexaateant aes 3% percent. s. a. 13.2% Avg. 135,000.00 100.740 
Mutual Eoan Association, Local. «<2... <2 .2seccev ans unset Oe SIMMER, «15 daersevbervawdvasaee’ 4 percent. s. a. 1—20 Ser. 27,000.00 103.875 
Peoples “Trust 0... Local. .c.c cen cccns ccicciccanes Ste Dee Wey SONOOl GONE. <. cca5 caus cslnne nas 3% per cent. 1—4 Ser. 9,000.00 100.010 
Rogers, Newman & Tolman, Boston.............+... Bwerett, (Wass: “NOS... son cc ens ceenaeancaess 4 percent s. a. 1—7 Ser. 4,200.00 102.420 
Seeasibeth, SACNIee: Giles 5-6 a wicicrw a eo ce dean smesee alto, Pan Somgokes occ s ccccacdaxwrsasiceines 4% per cent. 30 Opt. 5,000.00 102.000 
Site Mae ao ecu aes coat eecu cuceimac ee esa cue Everett. Wass, SAwetsc sec enwacvleccaueesence 4 percent. s. a. 30 ; 25,000.00 118.250 
Springfield ar Banks ccccvcccccecccsecsccacss -Opemanea, O.. Cliton Street Improvenent:--.... 6 percent. s. a. 1—10 Ser. 27,655.00 111.968 
Stafford, F. Me CG. CRA ANOOR ae: 6.6 cies oie weinnin cates Rockingham, N. C., Electric Light: .....--¢066-e- 6 percent s. a. 30 18,000.00 112.736 
Kleybolte, inaiaich, & Co, New VoOthe ec. encnsewes Nets Werneits ONG Wag SOO cc cas caccacemn saews 3% percent. s. a. 30 30,000.00 101.520 
Haves, W. J.. & Sons, WER os cc cebcweansant Norway, Lgl lectitcs Esauts oxo cc occ ccieweawss 6 percent. a. 8 Avg. 25,000.00 109.160 
McDonald, “McCoy BOG EO SO Ee ee eer eet Ghiiatian  Nelk: Senodl:.o: s adie woceecaewansdaes 4 percent. s. a. 190% 40,000.00 104.420 
Seasongood & Mayer, @iticniiitee. . o ooo ee Bellevue, x aber Mallee sos. ck cke en ccecceeee 4 percent. s. a. 28% 10,000.00 104.280 
Denison, Prior & €o;, Cleveland. «<< <ic< csc csecccaes €leveland. @.. Sewer District... 2 ~ <sscesccesson 4 percent s. a. II 63,000.00 106.560 
Jefferson Co. Savings Bank, Watertown, N. Y....... Conenhiagen, N. Vn Villat@e << cos ecccsccceues 3% percent. s. a. 5 - Ser. 18,980.00 102.000 
Milas Se Con. HOctOihe 5.0 oc oc a mn ooo swe ences Havernill, Mase, City, Coupes .. <2... 6 5cccwces 3 percent. A.& 0.9 2 35,000.00 102.310 
Commercial Savings REIN G5. cao gi aoeete Pik ala eure eae Racine, Wis., School OSES ESC RE COR ee rae - 3% per cent. s. a. 11H Avg. 50,000.00 100.700 
Farmer’s Bank, Georgetown..........-:eeeeeeeeeeee Lewes, Del.. Water Works and Electric Light. . 4 percent. s a. 20—40 Avg. 50,000.00 103.000 
RVGHIGtS PONSION CE UMGhs 6 ce akc cewcne wes ace wa cuemaed Akron, O., W ashington Street Sewer........... 5 percent. s. a. 1—3 Ser. 2,000.00 102 250 
iventens (Persia Pines oc ccc ced o eeew an stew eee wd Akron, O., Kolb Street Sewer... ...< cs esseascas 5 percent. s. a. 1—5 Ser. 1,500.00 102.933 
ERGERISORES (CA. WU aco civic ale b-ciccccie de ce weiwsiae we tem ecre were Owen Sound, Ont., Water Works..........0.0:. 4 perernrt. J. & J. 30 30,000.00 101.250 
PONCE ONIStte UGE eee oasis + vie ween k fora e'ar0-0 hoya elaine Akron, O., Fountain Street Sewer............... 5 per cent. s. a. 1-3 Ser. 900.00 101.444 
Second National Hank. Local... .o<0c.ccccercc cence sels Hamilton, Ont. Storin Sewer <6... cecc cc. cen: 4 per cent. J.& J. 8 3,800.00 100.326 
Second National Bank, Localecccc ccs os decienecc'es oc BeaitenEnatS OF SANINAEW Song ccd tne os cndaceewnees 4 per cent. J.& J.5% Avg. 3,700.00 100.326 
LRRD] SEE) CR 07,2 Rare rorearerer rer acerer yer acrsrsc ay! Altai Mlb.” WAGE sooo co oe ce cece see eeen meets 6 percent. a. 1—4 Ser. 300.00 102.500 
State Bank of moreey er erate tel aver a asl Seaver ales ia a aes Norway, Mich , |b sad Works Extension........ 6 per cent. a. 1—12 Ser 6,000.00 107.918 
Allen. Sauna © Co. New otk: <2 20.2 <ce ence cence Vartevs. Ni Wi Selig 5 osc ecco vec ccceneces 3% percent. s. a. 21 2-3 Avg 30,000.00 103.410 
Cr i OF, RS. COURS Go) Rey ener: reece Yonkers, N. Y., Fire Dt en ie 4 +=per cent. 95-6 Avg 12,000.00 100.290 
New First National teak, Galmmncee . osc cei ca acs Elyria, O., Water Works Improvement........... 4 percent. s. a. 14 Avg. 150,000.00 104.320 
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PUMPING ENGINES 


CINCINNATI, O.—Bids for pumping engines were received by the 
Commissioners of Water Works as follows 
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COMPARATIVE BIDS FOR CONSTRUCTION WORK 


SEWERS 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Bids were received for the great sewer as fol- 
lows: 








3 cial 3 12-mil. Miecisic. SOrOURin COnttacuNne CO. .u6 scat cae ses eoeaneeorees $773,227.50 
gal. engines. gal. engines. crane. De breeltl (sas ETC) c) 2) eae ae Re 1,211,350.50 
( $478,000 ) NN i I cs bss where re ow bd eas wher meee 812,966.65 
om oy e48 tne te Ps carn oc le cE eee 837,852.50 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. / 44 wer are . $10,000 CE II is seid eee venxne nce eerenkannes 1,016,591.50 
| 453,000 458,000 | PortLaANp, Me.—Bids for sewers were submitted as follows: 
| 423,000 D. D. F. Grif- J. J. 

, Jen Ir Works. C:z len. N 7 i . Strannahan. fin & Bro. Mahoney. 
Camden tron Works, Camden, N. J... 533,000 527,000 10,700 Earth excavation, one | ee $1.20 $1.35 
Holly Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.... 410,500 391,000 11,000 ~=Brick, 700 cu. yds. Ne aae 4.25 5.25 4.75 

e J ; s87.500 503.500 Concrete, 850 cu. yds.. 4.00 5.00 4.40 
Kilby Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O........ ri encii t 7,000 Pipe, 8 to 15-in., 850 ei e — i 

' ; ; ee _ Pipe, 18 to 30-in., 700 feet. . .30 .30 .60 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co.,  Cincin- 
Mati, Oo... eee e ee eect ee ee eee eee e eens 416,500 — 397,900 11,000 TO cprccicemcememarvancgetel $13,823 $16,059 $16,315 
ASPHALT PAVING 
Onderdonk, 


Estimated cost. 


Havana, Cusa.—Recent bids for street paving were as follows: 


Maclennen & Dady. 





CO Oe: DOIN iki ireeiccupinesertens paxuenver ose een Nes 93,000 ctl. meters. $8.64 $14.00 
en ee STORET Te Te CT eee eT eee eT Tey Tey 197,726 sq. meters. 1.925 4.00 
Granite curbing with sand bed (standard)...............0. ee eee 42,000 lin. meters. 4.504 6.95 
PO eRe tone RO.) tt eae mae er Sree 50,000 lin. meters. .450 55 
CCCI UIMESTONC), WALT DEG « g.ociscs csee ae aeeisaviowauaens macnn 42,000 lin. meters. 3:352 5.60 
Pp NER sa MEAN SU os to's 3.ia, Sashes a).0 8 ordiB: we Re alan wie’ Mpoidandial ws dhelande'd os CTS 197,725 Sq. meters. 4.0125 5.45 
RACIAL Gb isie: and, dine wis dinde Wale oad eauanmbispreeeekehuiesawemmere 933,402 sq. meters. 14 23 
ASPHALT PAVING 
Seatt_e, Wasu.—Bids for laying asphalt pavement in Terry avenue: 
City Im- Alcatraz Trinidad San Fran- 
Stirrat & Goetz. provement Co. Asphalt Co. Asphalt Co. cisco D av. _ 
EAC RIOD WE) WAS. cis.o's sds cawee saa os wee ees wha sis.wrmnw@ seers $.35 $.35 $.30 $.35 $.30 
ee, Ss CONET, CI TIS Fisk asvedecsc ens sever davenenaaghoa’s .80 65 37. 1.00 "60 
BAAS VSRWEL GOO IEE TEs oc arenes: siasenes aes Aine aleid sere ole waraine notes ier 1.00 .70 .48 1.25 .70 
PLEAS PUL LILI) (Ota: he -) | oo nen ee 60.00 40.00 58.00 100.00 60.00 
WT rie coreyeeo Oc Ue (ht at | a a a at rs ae ene ee eae 14.00 20.00 £37 .50 50 
(eee eg itera pon © Peart COVE Pa. ee a eee erga 2.75 3.05 2.60 2.80 3.00 
OREN ay AIG 00 NSU WS nccaid.caskom nwa mcnandscd aca ee oarviawias 35.00 33.00 r20 125 1.35 
Be ROO TN ati is ok oo 606, Fhe ose or rane eeerenweewebarexers 1.90 2.61 08 .16 10 
RIDIO INETS 0 65) CACI Ss. 40.05. 0 ons 408s dead sy cana ee ee earn nnea Sama > 45.00 52.00 52.50 65.00 23.00 
PPSANS IS AER PES  OMEACE 5. 0.p5ire0isrsi slat sins xajlersrw-aisiwi evento aerate @anawiaro sAiganiers .10 .095 63.00 80.00 45.00 
Asnhalt Mavement, SUGOO SG VS ooo acs. oc oe -ssinsie bk ceil wes Seals Sa Osler 50 55 227 2:25 2255 
ROSIN ee TAMONN GMOS MUNIN UU 6 cocina /suindes wraiwnarn oid cei, sucha cba arb ow vo Sys Ol SaaNee’ .50 25 .50 .48 E15 
imimber for repairs; sidewalk, 20j000) Iti... 2000000 d0 00 acwewwles 1.25 1.35 13.85 25.00 . 20.00 
Basced estimate: abstract TEC, (Clic. ecw dina as wie eee eine. cases emesalec 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
PRIN ELS os ha octane snip eaicis aja Dore Soe So TO. d so ein! Saleen Siem Seka oletaes 1,000.00 300.00 1,225.00 700.00 1,500.00 
AN iis ni bASied HEA SEEMS RENE ~ERS Tania s Sooke as OE Gene $114,605.00 $139,264.00 $121,570.00 $130,403.00 $124,134.00 
MEA E AOC TO B06 DEP SE Tins ois ones ocala enemakiomaweas webialewe:s $.02 $.05 $.028 $.035 : 
ASPHALT AND BRICK 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The following contracts for paving were let recently by the Board of Contract and Supply: 
eer cot Ss ANtOn tO) a: MGCUGES ots) ASO MANE: i 55 Snr aGiis Caicrenid wv. sees ba ew ee ee $41,055.00 Warner Quinlan Asphalt Co. 
Matrison St. (University Ave. to Walt P13, BARN isos icc des noted deen ewes ee onsscens 3,115.50 Empire Contracting Co. 
Deavenwortn Ave: Hbatikc to) Belden wAwE. )BHaSON ONES. F.0d .acaisicinieinasa ws eyratonaibietraieciers eines Sere ee es 6,819.10 Empire Contracting Co. 
lancoln Ave: ( tolmain to Bellevue Aves): asplialt ..cc..0% ewuieiwas decieaewe Oa aekank 8,205.50 Warner Quinlan Asphalt Co. 
North Alvord St GDantorth to Ny Salamaests.) aSphalts...s.0 sania cecs-csiow sore mdlaiie dee neiowinw aire 3,450.85 Empire Contracting Co. 
South Warren St. CE Genesee to HB. Washineton- ots.) > asphaltic css cccsccwnsaeewaniecaccoes 1,101.80 Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 
ON ESE COOTER rag UT EST Vag en a eR a Pe eA Te ee ne ar eA 5,719.50 F, J. Baker & Co. 
ee ee Be oe. eer Ser ee Terre rer eT 33,553.50 Gleason-Kiely Contracting Co. 
COVES PPO Ue GS COC Ue Pegs Lave CEL C) (Cass A Die: CG | cl tt eho oe lee nee ee Ree UR UES 9,304.00 B,J. Baker & Co: 
OVER See TES Tiel Coy cc) c CSL eee ee ee re een GT ee 8,706.20 F, J. Baker & Co. 
allane St. Ase AVEL EO INORDINOE sisi. cied nn o5,0)erd's 5s RasS pb wis SAI NE IES Ss brretele wea ears 21,118.00 F, J. Baker & Co. 
Wee Jehersnn St CS. Cite 00 SB. Wrest Ste. )) Bi, 6.5 os asses icassesienidase essa concen 9,018.00 F, J. Baker & Co. 
_ West Fayette St. (S. West SES) GU a) GA oes. ars aw RS a aa ea teeta 19,455.00 F. J. Baker & Co. 


BRICK SEWERS 


PittsriELp, Mass.—Bids were received for constructing sewers as follows: 
Dodge & Devanny. 


ee ee. rr ee ee $3.75 $6.00 $3.00 
i ae ee OE. BO Toisas 5st eweaGarnaveanesens 4.50 5.50 2.40 
err eer eet er rere r 59,400.00 50,340.00 55,753.00 
SEWERS 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The following bids were received for sewers: 
Migmhimn street CLC-inch pipe) . <. . -5.055 5 oc cede senen ceeegee eesece benesee eee eee $2,668.00 
PY VENER SDR Bee Cosi TUT O Flee 0) | Fo a ea ae OR MPa ree aie ey eee 4,360.20 
Chemung street (18 inch pipe). 653.55 
Marcellus street (20 inch x 30 inch web Wc hicsh cw'ak ican bene cai mee ots 1,827.00 


Maloney & Peterson. Geo. N. Atkins. 


D. O’Connel & Son. F. L. Allen. 


$3.25 $5.50 
3-00 4.00 
59,380.00 67,300.00 


Gleason-Kieby Contracting Co. 
Martin Lavelle. 

Gleason-Kieby Contracting Co. 
John W. Bustin, 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS UPON MUNICIPAL TOPICS 





Some of the Important Books of the Season—Valuable Work Upon Refuse Disposal 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Amonc the smaller hand-books which have been issued during 
the past five years upon various technical subjects, none has been 
more thoroughly prepared—judging from internal evidence—than 
The Gas-Engine Hand-Book, by E. W. Roberts, M. E. This is a 
manual that is well adapted to the needs of the student and the 
practical engineer, as well as the designer. 12mo, 241 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25, cloth; $1.50, flexible leather. The Gas Engine 
Publishing Company, Goodall Building, Cincinnati, O. 


ad 


The current number of “Municipal Affairs,” which should have 
been published in March, but did not see the light until June, is 
devoted to “A Biography of Municipal Problems and City Conditions,’ 
under the authorship of Robert C. Brooks, with Dr. Milo Roy 
Maltbie as a co-laborer. It forms a volume of 346 pages and repre- 
sents an amount of work, literally stupendous in its proportons, 
which only those who are familiar with that kind of labor can 
fully apprehend. The volume sells for 50 cents in paper binding 
and $1 in cloth, but it is worth many times that amount to the 
person who is interested in the study of municipal affairs. As a 
book of reference it is an invaluable assistant to the student, or 
even the casually interested in municipal matters. It is the most 
complete bibliography upon the subject of municipal affairs that 
has even been published, and it is brought down to January 1, 
1901. It contains a reference to every book, magazine or other 
article of any note which has been published upon the subject. 
Copies will be mailed to such as desire them on receipt of the 
price, postage prepaid. Address, Municipal Affairs, 52 William 
street, New York. 

td 

“Municipal Accounting” is the subject which has been formally 
treated in a monograph by F. H. McPherson, C. A., of Windsor, 
Ontario. It is a comprehensive treatise on the subject of muni- 
cipal accounts, illustrated by specimens of improved forms 2f 
books and reports, including sinking fund and instalment or an- 
nuity tables, for terms of two to thirty years, at rates of interest 
from two to six per cent., besides having other labor saving tables. 
It is a volume which every one who has anything to do with 
municipal accounting should own and read. It is published by 
The Book-Keeper Publishing Company, Ltd., of Detroit, Mich., 
and can be purchased from that firm direct or from its author, 
who will state price upon application. It is octavo size and con- 
tains forty-six pages. 

ad 

“The International Year Book,’ published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York and Chicago, helps to solve the problem, how to keep 
up with the times, for the busy city official. 
of 1900 in condensed form, and is supplied with a copious and well 
arranged index which permits of instant reference to the piece of 


It contains the events 


It has the returns of the new census. 
charts, diagrams, maps and graphic drawings showing the territo- 
rial changes of the year, together with comprehensive accounts of 
scientific progress and everything else that could be expected in a 
history of the time. Including the index it contains 1,061 pages, and 
is sold in the following bindings at the prices specified, for which 
it will be sent to any address carriage prepaid: Cloth, $3; Buckram, 
$3.50; Library leather, $4; Half-Morocco, $5; Full-Morocco, $8. 

ad 


information sought after. 


“Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies” is a directory of 
over 200 pages and contains invaluable information and statistics 
relating to the gas works of the United States. It has been thor- 
oughly revised and corrected and brought down to January 1, 1901. 
City officials who desire to keep informed as to what different 
cities are paying for gas, both for fuel and illuminating purposes, 
will do well to obtain a copy of this directory. It is published by 


E. C. Brown, from the press of “Progressive Age,’ 280 Broadway, 
New York, where it can be purchased for $5. 
ad 

‘Monopolies, Past and Present,” is an introductory volume to the 
broader and deeper study of the questions involved. It has been 
prepared with particular reference to the needs of the busy man 
It is an historical introduction to the study of monopolies vividly 
and tersely told, put in the fewest possible words so that “he who 
runs may read.” For the convenience of those who wish to delve 
more exhaustively into the subject a list of the chief secondary 
sources of information is given at the beginning of each chapter. 
Mayors and other city officials who seek to familiarize themselves 
with the principles involved, as well as with some of the solutions 
of the problem which confronts them, will find in this volume an 
assistant of great value. The author is James Edward LeRossig- 
nol, Ph. D., of the University of Denver, Col., and it is publishe 1 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York, and sold at $1.25. 

2 

City officials who wish to know about the failure of asphalt pave- 
ments in Buffalo, N. Y., can do so by sending five cents to James 
Malcolm, care “The Courier,” Buffalo, N. Y., who will mail a copy 
of “A Brief History of Asphalt Pavements in Buffalo.” It is a 24- 
page illustrated pamphlet, which shows up the subject in a most thor- 
ough manner. 

td 
THE ECONOMIC DISPOSAL OF TOWN’S REFUSE—By W. 
Francis Goodrich, A. I. M. E. 340 pages. 75 illustrations. P. S. 
King & Co., London; John Wiley & Sons, New York. $3.50, post- 
age paid. 

No question connected with municipal affairs is more puzzling 
than that of the disposal of the waste of the community; hence any 
book that offers help to enlighten the public upon this unsettled 
matter is of great value. 

This book, written by an English engineer of wide experience in 
this line of work, brings into small compass the results of twenty-five 
years’ study of the problem. In place of fragmentary papers and. re- 
ports, we now have a clear and accurate description of methods and 
appliances that are in actual use. 

Beginning with the first crude form of furnace, that which treated 
the waste by a slow process of cooking, and passed the gases thrown 
off direct to the chimney, the author notes the addition of the fume 
cremator that partially destroyed the noxious vapors; the introduction 
of a steam boiler in the flue of the chimney; and the use of power for 
a forced draught. Then the change in the form of destructors, bring- 
ing the boiler directly behind, or, in some cases, over the fire box, de- 
veloping great steam power, abolishing the fume cremator, the whole 
uniting in small space what had before occupied much ground: 

Refuse tipping, or dumping, as we term it, is strongly condemned, 
and quotations given from authorities all over the world against the 
filthy practice. One striking instance is given of 1,000 kilos of mixed 
matter, after remaining in place nine years, contained 266 parts of 
putrescible organic matter and 733 parts in cinders. 

Sorting, or attempt at utilization of the valuable portion of the 
The 
author advises to “burn as much as possible,” quoting from the re- 
port of the Chelsea Disposal Works, London, the largest plant for 
this purpose in the world. But with us in America there is another 
side to this matter. 


waste, is disapproved of, as unsanitary and objectionable. 


The waste of American cities contains from 5 to 8 per cent. of 
paper rags and other materials too valuable to be lost. The people in 
the larger cities recognize this and assist by making a separation at 
the house. The city does its part by separately collecting this and 
delivering it to be sorted under sanitary conditions, and eventually 
nearly 50 per cent. is sent to the paper mills. 

The chapter of Mr. Goodrich’s book on steam-raising value of 
town’s refuse is the one that is of more general interest thanany other. 


While the production of power is the secondary function of a de- 
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structor, there is still an enormous force produced in every properly 
designed plant; a force which must be utilized in all future work. 
The author gives the following table of the component part of English 
refuse and the heating power of the combustible portions: 


Calorific value of heat developed 
per pound of refuse. 





Composition of ashbin refuse. Percentage When dry. When 

of weight. containing 

average 

percentage 

of moisture. 

Breeze and Cinder. .....660..66..05% 50.0 6,000 4,000 

Paper, straw, and fibrous matter... 13. 3,000 2,534 

ere ree ert crr eer ree a4 14,000 9,334 

SON Reese cB to iciosink sidan saree 3 12,000 8,000 

PORES ANG OAL. ois. 505.05.05s000.000'ss .6 8,000 5,334 

LOT RR On reeds a aac Ey hatu 4 5,000 3,334 

PASE 556 bso biewiee [Gp cee enews ae. aero eens 

LTE eT: [Vy daa eee se) G20 ee area 

Bottles, tins, crockery, etc........ , 3 

100.0 


Applying these figures to the actual question of raising power, the 
average evaporative power obtained is stated: 


Weight of water evaporated 
at 212 degrees F. per pound of fuel. 


Screened ash pit febtise, the DeSt. ..ii..c ss ccicsos waiccoeedune one 2.00 
PCTEENCd Sh Pil TEMISE, BVELAREC akc’ we: sus adele se beea seas e 1.50 
WIRECTEPREG ASH Dit PEMISE, DOSE: 66.63.06 s boa aeeiee a secu see acwe 25 
Wnscreened ash’ pit Teluse, AVETARE. oa: 6i:s:600 wsiee navies 00% aievors 1.00 
Unscreened ash pit refuse, inferior quality.................. 75 
Unscreened ash pit refuse, two parts street sweepings........ 75 
Unscreened ash pit refuse, two parts, one part street sludge..  .50 


To this may be added the report of Sir Douglas Fox on the 
refuse and sludge destructor at Leighton. Ordinary house 
refuse, two parts by weight, sewage sludge, one part by 
weight, containing 64.86 per cent. moisture................ .507 
The residuum was 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. by weight of clinker 

and ash. From these figures the approximate steam power of any 

refuse at any place may be calculated and the actual value in horse- 
power arrived at. Engineers and others interested in this work will 
appreciate the labors of Mr. Goodrich in this direction. 

Destructors that proceed by natural draught and slow combustion 
are compared with those employing forced draught and high tem- 
peratures, and the author states as a fact, “those destructors that deal 
with the largest quantities of waste per cell per day are those that 
give the best all around results.” 

Waste disposal in London is fully treated, showing the methods in 
thirty-nine parishes or districts; the establishment of destructor 
plants in fourteen of these; the sorting or utilization methods in four; 
and the remaining parishes barging to the sea or the country their 
waste. There are four large destructor plants now being erected in 
London, designed to produce electricity to aid in street lighting. 

Great space is given to description of the disposal work in Great 
britain; the methods in use in the larger cities are described; re- 
ports, tables and special information make these chapters of great 
value. The several types of destructors in use, their special advan- 
tages for different classes of work, their technical description, with 
cuts and illustrations, together with plans and specifications for 
boilers, chimneys, and other structural details, are given. A general 
statement of results might thus be stated. There are 112 places where 
destuctors are installed, thirty-one more where now building. The 
average cost for operating at thirty-three places is 23 cents per ton, 
and the average moisture 39 per cent. per ton, and average evapora- 
tion one pound of water for each pound of refuse destroyed. 

Refuse disposal in America is given considerable space. It is pre- 
ceded by a short introduction concisely stating the present situation, 
and advocating the investigation of the subject by American munici- 
palities, upon scientific grounds, with a more liberal expenditure of 
money, and the selection of the methods which are proving the most 
efficient. A short history of the New York City conditions does not 
serve to enlighten us much, as the author was evidently not in pos- 
session of exact information. The difficulties of reporting disposal 
work in this country are insurmountable. There are no exact and 
accurate reports of work done by cities; no tests by trained experts; 
nothing upon which to base comparisons; only a loose, disjointed, 
incoherent, and misleading account that gives nothing of service. 

The remarks of the author on the situation over here are true and 


pertinent, yet they do no more than outline the facts in the case. He 
reflects severely upon the “contract system,” by which the cities place 
the disposal work in the control of individuals or companies for a 
term of years, and compares the results obtained by the municipal 
system in England with the practice in America, greatly to our dis- 
advantage. 

Did space and time permit much might be said in explanation, and 
something in defense of the present American practice; but in the 
main, the facts are as stated. 

Forty pages are devoted to the description of American crematories 
and reduction plants; their construction and operation, accompanied 
by many illustrations, tables of analysis, quantities, etc. Here again 
the author is handicapped by lack of details. He includes several 
cremators that exist only on paper, and others abandoned after one 
unsuccessful experiment. These pages are a melancholy exhibit of 
our slow progress, compared with the elaborate equipment and far 
superior efficiency of the English destructors. 

Several chapters are devoted to the disposal work of Europe, Af- 
rica, Australia, and the East, showing the widespread interest in the 
subject. 

The book concludes with a slight account of the disposal of the 
waste of institutions, the description of motors—steam and electric— 
used in street cleaning work, the value of clinker and ash when manu- 
factured, and the latest reports from the most efficient plants in Eng- 
land. 

As a whole the work is the only complete and comprehensive one 
of its class. It is valuable not only for its account of what has been 
done, but also for the clear indications of what the future of disposal 
work will be. The admirable illustrations and tables of reference are 
special features of interest, and in general appearance and typography 
it is among the best. To us in America it comes as a revelation of 
a state of things of which we knew almost nothing. With the ex- 
ception of a few engineers and sanitarians, none was aware of the 
magnitude of this work abroad and of its usefulness to municipali- 
ties. Its great value here is as a text-book for the information of 
city authorities, health officials, engineers, and those interested in the 
vital question which is now one of the uppermost problems in 
municipal affairs. 


W. F. Morse. 





AMERICAN PERIODICALS 

Civil Service Reform. Two and one-half page article by Marion 
Couthony Smith in Good Government, June 15, 1901. Price, $1.00 
per year; 10 cents per copy. 

The Effect of Water Meters on Water Consumption in the Larger 
Cities of the United States. Paper by George I. Bailey in The Jour- 
nal of the New England Water Works Association, June, 1901. 

The Opposition to Municipal Socialism in England, Sixteen-page 
article by Henry J. Gibbons in The Journal of Political Economy, 
March, 1901. $3 a year; 75 cents a copy. 

Strect Railway Franchises in the City of Berlin. Article of eleven 
pages by Edmund J. James in The Journal of Political Economy, 
March, 1901. $3 a year; 75 cents a copy. 

The Social Engineer. Sixteen pages by Dr. W. H. Tolman in Cas- 
sicr’s Magazine for June, Igor. 

The Smoke from a Great City. Eight pages by Professor C. G. 
Benjamin in Cassier’s Magazine for June, 1901. 

The Antecendents of the Septic Tank. Leonard Metcalf, Assoc. 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. Paper to be presented September 18, 1901. Pro- 
ceedings, American Society of Civil Engineers, May, 1901. 

Vater Pressure in Business Sections. Public Improvements, June. 
1901. $3 per year; 25 cents a copy. 

Metropolitan Water Works Pumping Machinery. Five-page paper 
by Will J. Sando in The Journal of the New England Water Works 
Association, June, 1901. 

Municipal Activity in England. Twenty-page article by Elsie Wat- 
son in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1901. $3 a year; 75 cents a 
copy. 

How a Southern City Abolished Mosquitoes. Hon. N. T. Barton. 
Mayor of Winchester, Va., in The Independent, July 18, 1901. Price 

2a year; Io cents a copy. 

A Municipal Prograin. Report of a committee of the Nationai 
Municipal League. A thirteen-page article by Horace E. Deeming. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1901. $1.00 per number; $6.00 per year. 
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RECENT INVENTIONS 


675,486—Fireproof Construction and Hanger Therefor. G. H. 
Kunneke. 

675,522—Trolley-Pole. Chas. Nicholson, Springfield, Mass. 
— Fender. Geo. A. Parmenter, Cambridgeport, 

ass. 

675,561—Street-Sweeper. Jesse M. Harr, Washington, D. C. 

675,876—Motor Passenger Vehicle. James C. Anderson, Highland 
Park, Ill. 

675,883—Fountain. Frederic W. Darlington, Philadelphia, Pa. 

675,884—Refuse-Burner. Linton A. Dean, Rome, Ga. 

675,888—Elevator Safety Appliance. James G. Gracey and Alfred 
Gfeller, St. Louis, Mo. 

675,900—V ehicle-Body. Jas. N. McLean, Dayton, Ohio. 

675,916—E-xtension Car-Step. Henry E. Youtsey, Louisville, Ky. 

675,031—Electric Meter. Luigi E. G. Cauro, Naples, Italy. 

675,977—Side Bearing for Cars. Winfield S. Rogers, Boston, 
Mass. 

675,984—Cash-Indicator. Jacob H. Snow, Indianapolis, Ind. 

676,019—Air-Brake. Andrew J. Wisner, Philadelphia, and John 
S. Ely, Bridgewater, Pa. 

676,042—Vehicle Hub. Gaston C. Lewis, Bayard, Fla. 

676,018—Electric-Railway System. George Westinghouse, Jr., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

676,116—Steering Mechanism for Vehicles. Frederic C. Billings, 
Hartford, Conn. 

676,128—Method of Surfacing Railroad Tracks. William Goldie, 
Wilkinsburg, Ga. 

676,167—Device for Anchoring Car-Wheels to Their Tracks. John 
C. Wands, St. Louis, Mo. 

676,207—A ppliance for Stopping Railway Trains. Sam. Steiner 
and Conrad Boltshausser-Schmid, Zurich, Switzerland. 

676,223—A utomobile Vehicle. Leonard H. Dyer, Washington, D. C. 

676,253—Tie-Lifter. Floyd J. Hively, Cowen, W. Va. 

676,280—Electric Switch. Eduard Schule, Barmen, Germany. 

676,398—Air-Brake Mechanism. John F. Mallinckrodt and W. H. 
Sauvage, Denver, Col. 

676,431—Mail-Box. C. O. Giere, Hayfield, Minn. 

676.434—Railway-Car Roof. Eugene R. Hutchins, Chicago, IIl., 
and Samuel Herbert, Detroit, Mich. 

676,456—V ote-Recorder. A. J. Bolfing, San Francisco, Cal. 

676.526—Hose or Pipe Nozzle. Alfred Anderson, Chicago, IIl. 

676.744—Burglar-Alarm. Orval J. Gatten, Columbus, O. 

676.785—Mould for Concrete Construction. P. T. 1... Toelpe. 
Neumtnster, Germany. 


676,803—Building Block. William E. Shaw, Chicago, Ill. 
wee Tread Horseshoe. Joseph C. Higgins, Boundbrook, 


676,913—Mail-Box. Victor E. Randall, Burlington, Mich. 
676,955—Telephone System. Frank A. Lundquist, Chicago, III. 
670,961—Fireman’s Hook. John C. Parks, Brockton, Mass. 
676,968—Hitching-Post. Alexander A. Stanton, McCall, S. C. 
677,041—Fire-Escape. William Nash, Towlesville, N. Y. 
677,0069—Car-Fender. Fred F. Dow, Fredericton, Canada. 
677,125—Prepayment Gas-Meter. William E. Gibbs, Fanwood, 





aon Fire-Extingutsher. John M. Marty, Cleveland, 
yhio. 

677.196—Combined Door-Knob and Bell. John W. Freeman, Den- 
ver, Col. 

677,202—A ppliance for Scraping Sewers or Drains. William H. 
Gibbs, Chatham, Eng. 
I i tas ines Open and Closed Car. Henry Frost, Cohoes, 
677,329—Mail-Box. George W. Smith, Union City, Ind. 
677,362—Hydrant. Christian E. Loetzer. Sayre, Pa. 
677,376—Turbine for Water Mains. Moritz Scharfberg, Berlin, 
Germany. 

677,388—Sidewalr Cover. John Wagner, Milwaukee. Wis. 

677.420—Fireproof Floor and Girder. Edmond Molloy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

677,423—Mail Service System. George A. Owen, Springfield. 
Mass. 

677.523—Car-Fender. Samuel Lind, Davenport, Ia. 

677,532—Yielding Automatic Adjustable Car-Fender. Scott W. 
Alexander, Los Angeles, Cal. 

677,558—Fluid Meter. Horace Chrisman, Wilkinsberg, Pa. 

677,668—Process of Purifying [Vater. Charles H. Koyl, New 
York, N. Y. 

677,715—Fire-Extinguisher. George W. Thompson, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

677,848—Electric Railway. Frank M. Ashley. New York, N. Y. 

677. 889—Strect-Railway Suitch. John Simmerman, Dayton, Ohio. 

678,023—Street-Car Fender. Charles Nicholson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

678,074—Vail-Carriage Wagon. George A. Town, Framingham, 
Mass. 

678,249—Fire-Extinguisher. George C. Hutchings, St. Louis, Mo. 

678.277—Machine for Removing Snow and Ice. Chas. Poore, 
Western Springs, III. 


WHAT OUR ADVERTISERS HAVE TO SAY 


The People Who Make the Modern City Possible—-They Tell Tha Own Story—Information That Should Not Be 


Overlooked by 
GOODYEAR’S NEWEST MOTOR TIRES 


Tue Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O., is furnishing 
endless solid tires for motor work, at present chiefly upon the large 
cabs run in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, of the de-ign shown 
in the illustration herewith. These tires, it is said, have a general ad- 
vantage over pneumatics of a longer life, requiring no repairs until 
worn out, being, of course, free from punctures, bursts, etc. The 
tire has an advantage over ordinary solids in that by vulcanizing the 
rubber to endless wires within the tire it retains all the strength of 
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solid rubber and none of the weaknesses of tires having loose re- 
taining bands within the rubber or in the sides of the rubber. Still 
further, the company combines with its solid tires, the patented Wing 
feature which prevents water and dirt from getting under the tire 
and also cutting and chaffing against the channel. This tire, the 
makers believe, is the most resilient on the market. 

Similar in the endless wire construction to the solid tire are the 
transmission belts for motor vehicles and motor bicycles now being 
produced by the company for foreign consumption. By the use of 
this construction there is no possible stretching. 


the City Official 


THE BOOK TYPEWRITER FOR CITY USE 
THE substitution of the typewriter for the pen in correspondence 
and other work where loose sheets could be used was a compara- 
tively easy victory, when compared with that achieved by the genius 
who invented the book typewriter. The difficulties which confronted 
the inventor when he undertook to construct a machine which would 











ELLIOTT & HATCH BOOK TYPEWRITER 


write with ease and rapidity in a cumbersome record book were, 
seemingly, insurmountable. But success crowned his efforts, and 
the evidence of his skill is shown in the operation of the effective 
book typewriter, which is manufactured by the Elliott & Hatch Book 
Typewriter Co., of 290 Broadway, New York. 

For years this machine has been in use in many city offices, busi- 
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ness houses and railroad offices, giving perfect satisfaction. It is 
really wonderful how perfectly this machine can be adapted to the 
most difficult record work, in books or out, it makes no difference 
where. The most complicated tabular work, such as is found in 
railroad offices, is as easily turned out by this machine as the 
simplest kind of record work, and that is mere child’s play. The 
construction of the machine, contrary to what might be supposed, is 
simple, and its operation is no more difficult than that of the ordi- 
nary typewriter. The indelibility of its record ribbons has been 
affirmed by the courts, and the compactness and legibility of rec- 
ords made with this machine afford such great satisfaction to those 
who have used the machine that they only have the warmest words 
of commendation. 

The experience of City Clerk Clement B. Jones, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., will be interesting to members of the League of American 
He says: “I find it invaluable for writing the rec- 
This machine makes work not only more ex- 


Municipalities. 
ords of my Office. 
peditious, and the writing compact, but makes records perfectly 
legible. It is a great space saver, both in books and vault room, 
as nearly double the amount can be put into a book with the ma- 
chine that could be with the pen.” 


CRAM’S NEW CENSUS ATLAS 
CRAM’S 
recommendation to our 


atlas needs no 


readers, as the older edi- 
tions can be found in thous- 
ands of homes and _ offices, 
and it has always been the 
most satisfactory atlas pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Cram has just com- 
pleted his new atlas, which 
is the crowning  achieve- 
ment in the art of map- 
making of the nineteenth 
The maps have 
newly engraved 
throughout and double the 
scale of all former editions. 


CRAM’S 
qpAs OF THE 


Worbp 
ANCIENT ano MODERN 


century. 
been 


Cram’s atlas is not a mere 
book of maps. 





It is an ency- 
clopedia, a complete gazeteer, as far as the world is concerned, a 
work of curious and instructive diagrams giving life and meaning to 
social and economical statistics which by themselves the mind _re- 
fuses to grasp. 

It has so many interesting features and it has been so well and 
thoroughly done that, when once examined, it commends itself to all 
intelligent and thoughtful people. This new work ought to have a 
place in every home and library, not only as an educator, but as the 
means of spending many a pleasant and profitable hour in looking 
over and studying its interesting features. An education is the basis 
of success. 

The price will be advanced after the present edition is exhausted. 
Address all inquiries for the price, terms, etc., to Geo. F. Cram. 
130 Fulton street, or Gt Plymouth Place, Chicago. 


THE PICTURESQUE HUDSON RIVER 

At this season of the year many of the readers of the MuNIcIPAL 
JOURNAL AND ENGINEER are on pleasure bent, with eyes fixed, per- 
haps, on the Pan-American. Just for a “pointer,” attention is called 
to the beautiful ride from New York to Albany on the picturesque 
Hudson river, via the Day line. It is, without question, the most 
charming inland water trip on the American continent. All the 
way from New York to Albany, there stretches out, on either side, 
not only scenic beauty unsurpassed, but every foot of ground almost 
is associated with some interesting event in the history or romance of 
this delightful region. 

This line of steamers, which is fitted with every convenience cal- 
culated to minister to the comfort and pleasure of the passengers, 
makes its last trip from New York on October 26 and from Albany 




















MOUNT TAURUS, COLD SPRING 


on the 28th. The steamers do not run on Sundays. Round trip 
tickets are good to return at any time during the season in which 
they are issued. Coupon ticket agents of all railroads in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets to all important points on, or reached, 
via the Day line steamers. Full particulars can be had from Mr. F. 
B. Hibbard, general passenger agent, Desbrosses street pier, New 


York. 





THE SHANGHAI, CHINA, EXCHANGE 


Wuite China is one of the largest countries of the world in point 
of area and population, it is backward in many respects in adopting 
the improvements of modern times. With few railway and telegraph 
lines, it has fewer telephone lines or exchanges. 

By courtesy of the Ericsson Telephone Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York City, we illustrate the first sections of a telephone switch- 
board installed at Shanghai, China, recently placed in operation. 





THE SHANGHAI TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


This is a full multiple board made by L. M. Ericsson & Co., Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and the ultimate capacity is 5,000 subscribers. Our 
readers will observe that while the ‘“ch‘ef” is a lady operator, and 
was imported from Sweden with the switchboard, the others are all 
natives. It is said that they are remarkably apt in learning to oper- 
ate, quick in their movements and naturally patient and persistent, 
and they readily bécome expert operators. With a good knowledge 
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of the English languege and an “open door” to enter the United 
States, it might be imagined that in this line the so-called “Heathen 
Chinee” would not be slow in occupying the field to a large extent, 
just as has been done by them in the hand laundry business. 





MODERN AND ARTISTIC BRIDGE STRUCTURES 


IN removing the obstructions to navigation and the flow of water 
through the Chicago River, the trustees of the Sanitary District, who 
have this problem in charge, are pushing their work vigorously and 


as rapidly as the many obstacles to be overcome will permit. The 











ACROSS CHICAGO RIVER—CLOSED 


SCHERZER BRIDGE 
first and probably the most important part of the work consists in 
the ultimate removal of the center-pier swing bridges, which will be 
replaced by Scherzer rolling lift bridges, similar to the one recently 
completed at Taylor street. Contracts have already been awarded, 
and the work has commenced upon several new Scherzer bridges. 

The new bridges will give an unobstructed channel of 140 feet ip 
width, or wide enough to pass side by side two of the largest lake 
or ocean vessels likely to enter the harbor of Chicago for many 
years to come. The wide channels provided will enable vessels to 
pass these bridges very rapidly, and time will also be saved, as all 
the bridges are designed to be operated by electricity and can be 
opened or closed within thirty seconds. 

After all the swing bridges have been removed and replaced by 
the more modern type of bascule bridge, and the obstructive tunnels 
have been lowered or removed, the largest lake vessels can readily 
and rapidly reach any point along the fifty-six miles of dock front- 
age comprising the present internal harbor of Chicago, and the 
delays heretofore caused by the slow passage of the vessels through 
the narrow openings provided by:the swing bridges will be obviated. 
The highway traffic will also be greatly facilitated, as the present 
comparatively small and frequent vessels will be replaced by larger 




















ACROSS CHICAGO RIVER—OPEN 


SCHERZER BRIDGE 


vessels, less frequent, but carrying a larger tonnage. The large. 
comprehensive plan under which the harbor improvements at Chi- 
cago are now being executed so vigorously indicates that Chicago 
will not only retain all of its present large marine commerce, but 
that it will also be prepared for the larger vessels and great increase 





of marine commerce certain to follow the completion of an adequate 
ship waterway within the United States, either to the Gulf ot 
Mexico or to the Atlantic Ocean. 

At Cleveland, Boston and other ports, swing bridges have been 
and are being removed and replaced by bascule bridges, and the 
demand for Scherzer rolling lift bridges has also extended to Russia 
and Japan, where the superiority of the modern rolling lift bridge 
finds ready recognition. 





THE DORAN LIGHT 


THE accompanying illustrations are of the 
latest improved hydro-carbon lighting system, 
manufactured by the Acorn Brass Works of 
Chicago. The correctness of principle and sim- 
plicity of construction shown in these lights has 
been commended by light experts, who have pro- 
nounced it the ‘maximum of results with mini- 
mum of effort and cost.” 





The peculiar points of excellence of the Doran 
Light is its uniform brilliancy and comparative 
steadiness, as compared with other lights, and 
especially in comparison with the electric arc. 
The simplicity of construction is such that any 
one with the least mechanical knowledge can 
operate it. In view of the fact that the manu- 
facturers are sending systems to nearly every 
country under the sun, and that they are placed 
in operation by the purchaser from printed in- 
structions with unvarying success, amply proves 
the efficiency and simplicity of the system. From 
the fact that each street.light is a unit in itself, it 
possesses a great advantage over the electric arc 
in severe weather, as it is impossible for more 
than a few lights to be affected at a time; whereas 
with the are light a break in the wire will throw 
an entire town, or a large section of it, into dark- 
ness. 

For interior lighting its efficiency is demon- 
strated by the thousands in use, and its economy 
is such as to practically make it possible to claim 
the same efficiency as that of the electric arc, with 
less cost and attendance than is necessary for an 
old-fashioned kerosene lamp, while its uses are as 
numerous as those of the electric are. It is 
adapted to street lighting in cities, towns and 
villages; the lighting of halls 
churches, express offices, factories, mills, piers, 


stores, and 
railroad stations, freight houses, and other places 
where great illumination is needed. Several of 
the large railroads are now trying the lights with 
a view to their general adoption. 

The manufacturers solicit correspondence with 
municipal authorities and others interested in 
good light, which will cost less to operate and install than any other 
light of equal candle-power in the market. 





THE EMPIRE KITCHEN 

A car kitchen is a new experiment which is being made by the 
New York Central on its famous Empire State Express. The speed 
of this train is so great that it is not deemed practicable to add the 
weight of a dining car to the train, and the furnishing of the meals 
to the passengers has heretofore been a serious question. It was orig 
inally decided to try the experiment of taking a portion of one of 
the long coaches with which this train is equipped and put in a small 
kitchen similar to those used in the regular dining cars. Movable 
tables enable two persons to enjoy a meal without disturbing anyone 
else in the car. In the kitchen, which is furnished with regular 
charcoal burners, the chef can broil steaks, chops or birds for ten 
persons at once, so that a large number may be served in a very 
short space of time. 
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One of these kitchens has been in use on the Empire State 
Express for some time, and it has proven a great success, the pas- 
sengers being delighted with the service, as those who are not eating 
are not inconvenienced, and those desiring a meal are able to get it 
as hot and as well served as it would be in a hotel. The Empire 
kitchen may, therefore, be counted as another of the facilities af- 
forded by the New York Central for the comfort of its patrons. In 
no other country on the globe is so much care taken to meet every 
want of the traveler as in the United States, and in no other section 
of the United States is the traveler better cared for than in the 
Empire State of New York.—Buffalo News. 





A PRACTICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

WHENEVER an article of merit appears upon 
the market, and is a success from the start, a 
dozen or more imitators thrust themselves 
upon the unsuspecting public. Then a general 
appeal goes out in favor of this or that article. 

The Diggs Fire Extinguisher stands on 
merit only. When seen, Mr. D. W. Diggs, 
141 Centre street, said: 

“It is a large statement, and I do not expect 
anyone to believe it on my word alone, but to 
those interested, I can say that the Diggs 
Upright Fire Extinguisher beats the world. 
An examination of this machine will convince 
any man; an investigation is all I want. ‘The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating of it,’ 
and, therefore, a practical demonstration of a 





fire extinguisher under pressure is the best test 
of its efficiency, which we will be pleased to give at any time.” 

Mr. Diggs has just issued a new catalogue giving full particulars, 
ete., of the different kinds of extinguishers, all about the Diggs 
patent automatic action, and several letters recently received from 
manufacturers, supply men, fire chiefs, etc., showing, in many cases, 
where thousands of dollars’ worth of property has been saved by 
the use of the Diggs. 

This company has also perfected a fire escape which they call 


the “Columbia.”” This has many new features. 





A POPULAR ENCLOSED ARC LAMP 


THE accompanying illustration shows 
one of the Constant Direct Current 
Series Enclosed Are Lamps, manufac- 
tured by the Adams-Bagnall Electric 
Co., Cleveland, O. This lamp is gain- 
well-deserved popularity with 
other electricians all 
About a year ago 
installed in the 


ing a 
municipal and 
over the country. 
1,600 of them were 
city of Pittsburg, as an experiment, 
and recently 1,600 more were installed 
in the same city because the trial of 
the others was so satisfactory. 

This lamp is a model of simplicity 
of design and excellence of construc- 
tion, fulfilling every requirement for 
modern arc lighting. It has a weather- 

proof case, a proper operation, a mech- 

anism of the differential type, a per- 
fect cut-out, a reliable clutch, no faulty 
| ' sliding contacts, a durable 
\ , holder; in fact the lamp is up-to-date 
’ : and all that could be desired in every 





carbon- 


ig So particular. 

For many years, after the advent of commercial are lighting, the 
manufacturing companies, while exercising any amount of skill in 
the perfection of generating apparatus, seemed strangely oblivious 
to the shortcomings of arc lamps. The creation of this lamp has 
solved the perplexing problem. Full particulars and prices can be 
had on application to the address given above. 


THE POPULARITY OF MACHINE VOTING 


THE growing popularity of machine voting is one of the favorable 
signs of the times. The fact that 521 voting machines of the United 
States Standard type alone are now in use by various municipalities 
in the Empire State is most encouraging for good government. It is 
a fact worthy of mention that in all the recent elections where 
these machines were used they prevented’ absolutely the crooked 
work of the “political machine,” which gets in its work at every 
election where the voting machine is not used. For this reason, if 
for no other, the general public should be in favor of using the 
voting machine. The “peanut” politician will argue to the contrary, 
because he knows that wherever the voting machine is installed it 
will be impossible for him to stuff the ballot box or tamper with the 
returns. This feature alone is of inestimable value, and is the 
greatest purifier of the ballot ever known. 

The construction of the machine is simple and its operation, even 
by the illiterate, is far easier than the blanket ballot of the Australian 
system. In Buffalo, where the per cent. of ignorant and foreign 
population is very great, the machine has been operated at three suc- 
cessive elections, and with greater rapidity than ever before, without 
experiencing any trouble with even the most ignorant—all using the 
machine with apparent ease. When the machine was first used in 
Buffalo, the Commercial said, editorially, of the result: 

“The Commercial admits that it was not at first inclined to look 
with favor upon the introduction of voting machines in this city. 
We were in doubt as to whether the experiment had been sufficiently 
tried. But, after yesterday’s experience, the Commercial takes 
pleasure in saying that it now believes the purchase of the machines 
was one of the best investments the city ever made. The method of 
voting is distinctly preferable to the former ballot system. It takes 
less time, and the great amount of ‘splitting’ shown by the returns 
proves that the manipulation of the machine, as desired, was an easy 
matter to the voters.” 

Full particulars, together with illustrated descriptive matter, will 
be sent to any address, on application to the United States Standard 
Voting Machine Company, 1012 Wilder Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE USE OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


many 
which 


THE 
ways in 
centrifugal] 
pumps are now 
and 





employed, 
the increased de- 
mand for the 
best, has been the 
incentive to im- 
prove their con- 
struction to the 
highest degree, 
including econo- 
my of operation, 
greatest results and durability. 

Probably one of the most popular and widely known of these 
pumps is “The Bush,” of which Mr. Jesse Craft, 260 Front street, 
New York, is the sole manufacturer and proprietor, who is an expert 
in this line of business, having devoted twenty years in experiment- 
ing with and testing centrifugal pumps. 

It would be almost impossible to execute a large contract for 
public work without the assistance of a good centrifugal pump. 
The Craft pump is now used by the largest contracting companies 
in this country and South America for dredging, reclamation, drain- 
age, sewerage, irrigation, wrecking, etc. 

The modern plan of dredging and reclamation of land, by the use 
of centrifugal pumps, is becoming more thoroughly understood and 
generally adopted, especially where the dredged material is used for 
reclaiming adjacent land. This method is now in general use 
throughout the country, many of the outfits in operation having been 
equipped by Mr. Jesse Craft. By the use of his pumps many changes 
have been made in shore property, and hundreds of acres of what 
was formerly worthless land has been made into valuable property 
and the water-way deepened. 
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This process was employed at Manhattan Beach. By the use of 
the Craft improved dredge pumps, the material, sand and mud was 
pumped from Sheepshead Bay, through a line pipe—at times 2,000 
feet in length—and delivered on the shore, and to-day this reclaimed 
land around the Manhattan and Oriental Hotels presenis a far more 
pleasant view than when the former meadows and mud were promi- 
A similar outfit has recently been shipped by Mr. Craft for 
The canal at 


nent. 
use on the Gulf Quarantine Station, at Bolixi, Miss. 
Freeport, Long Island, was constructed by the same process. 

The drainage pumps have a broad field, and are in use by most of 
the prominent contractors in the United States, having been em- 
ployed on the principal work for the past twenty years, including 
the Harlem Ship Canal, the extension of the Brooklyn water works, 
the Croton aqueduct, the foundation work on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
the foundation work of the New York Court House, the new power 
house of the Brooklyn City Railroad, and the large sewers in 
Brooklyn. 

The Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Company, who have 
used these pumps for years, found them invaluable in their operations 
on the wrecks of the late Spanish war vessels. 

The gold fields of Bolivia, the Klondike and Cape Nome have been 
supplied with these pumping outfits; also, the clay pits and _ brick 
yards throughout the State of New Jersey and elsewhere. 





WOODEN PAVEMENT ON GRADES 


WE illustrate herewith an improved form of wooden paving block, 
which is now being manufactured by the United States Wood Pre- 
serving Company, 29 Broadway, New York City, for use on a grade 
on Boylston street in Boston. This company has under contract sec- 
tions of Boylston, Beacon, and Newbury streets, in Boston, as well. as 
Harvard Bridge, connecting Boston with Cambridge; but on this par- 
ticular section of Boylston street it was thought that, owing to the 
grade, a joint should be provided between the blocks to give horses a 
better foothold. The practice in London and Continental cities is to 
lay the blocks one quarter of an inch apart, thereby providing a joint 
from the top to the bottom of the block; but the United States Wood 
Preserving Company has improved on this method by grooving the 











GROVED CREO-RESINATE, WOODEN BLOCK, FOR BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


block for a depth of one and one half inches, giving a quarter inch 
space between the edges, and allowing the blocks to butt solidly 
against each other for the remainder of their depth, as will be seen 
from the cut. 

These blocks are treated with twenty-two pounds of creo-resinate 
mixture to the cubic foot, being creosote in combination with melted 
rosin and formaldehyde, the rosin being used to close the pores and 
render the wood not only impervious to water, but much harder and 
more durable. 

Wooden blocks treated by the creo-resinate process have been laid 
on sections of Tremont street, Boston, for nearly a year, and are 
giving excellent service, showing no wear and giving a good foothold 
for horses, as well as making a noiseless and sanitary pavement. 


MODERN MUNICIPAL APPLIANCES 


Tue largest and most important 
group of corporations in the United 
States to day is that represented by 
the League of American Municipal- 
ities. 

This is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that according to the census 
of 1890, the receipts of the cities 
and towns of the country aggregat- 
ed that year five hundred and 
twelve millions of dollars, or one 
hundred and nine millions more 
than the receipts of the Federal 
Government for the same period. 

Not only is this volume of busi- 

™ ness of enormous money value, but 
: wh ge it is, as well, of transcendent im- 

a A, “X YO portance, by reason of its intimate 
relation to the lives and welfare of the large proportion of the 
people which constitutes our urban population. 

It is but natural, therefore, that in the transaction of the business 
there should be an interesting demand for modern methods and ap- 








pliances. 

In the matter of United States Mail Service, public officials are 
coming more and more to feel that in the dispatch of public affairs 
they need the same postal facilities as are now universally available 
to the private individual doing business in a modern office or loft 
building or dwelling.in a first-class hotel or apartment. 

There has been, accordingly, for some time past, an increasing 
demand for the introduction of the United States Mail Chute or 
Cutler Patent Mailing System in such buildings, thus making it 
possible for mail to be dispatched immediately from any floor upon 
which it may originate without delay or the intervention of a mes- 
senger, other than the United States letter carrier. 

To meet the requirements of this issue, it has been provided 
under special Act of Congress that the system is an official adjunct 
of the postal service, and, therefore, legal notices or official papers 
servable by mail may be lawfully “mailed” by deposit therein. 

The apparatus is readily installed in completed buildings, though, 
of course, with more economy while a building is erecting. 

It is being supplied to public buildings all over the country in 
connection with the United States free collecting service by the sole 
makers and patentees, the Cutler Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., who are glad to give full information as to requirements 
of location, cost, etc., upon application. 

They have the requisite facilities, experience and taste to execute, 
when desired, the very highest class of ornamental work conforming 
to the interior finish of a fine building, as is well shown by our il- 
lustration of the Special Bronze Mail Boxes, seven of which were 
set up by them in connection with the Cutler Mailing System in 
the Philadelphia City Hall, so interestingly described in the last issue 
of the MuNICcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. 


AMERICAN ASPHALT ROCK 


Ir has become known to a few people that in central west Ken- 
tucky there are large deposits of asphalt rock, about ninety deposits 
having been located. The area of each deposit varies in size from 
a few acres to several hundred. They are found principally in 
Edmondson and Grayson counties, with a few in adjoining counties. 
This section has crossing it the Illinois Central Railroad, affording 
transportation advantages ; also it is intersected by Green river, which 
has been rendered navigable by lock and dams erected and main- 
tained by the general government. For this reason it can be pro- 
duced at a low rate. The quality of the asphalt is extremely good, 
with entire absence of organic impurities, the asphaltum averaging 
about 12 per cent. of the weight of the crude rock. 

If the claims of the projectors are fulfilled, the production from 
these deposits will materially affect the status of one of the greatest 
industries of the nation. The most enduring roadways on earth 
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have been made of sandstone asphalt rock. By reason of the su- 
perior excellence of asphalt rock for pavements, attempts were made 
a few decades ago to import from Europe asphalt rock and make 
therewith the wearing surface for streets in American cities, but the 
cost was found to be so great that the business had to be abandoned. 
The Kentucky deposits will make it possible to greatly reduce the 
price of asphalt pavements. Rock asphalt, unlike the pitch lake 
asphalts, can be remelted and used over again and again, which is an 
advantage often overlooked. 

The industrial enterprise which has taken up the development of 
the business of paving American cities with American asphalt rock 
appears to be in the hands of able men, backed by ample capital. 
The organization is equipped for effective operations on an extensive 
scale, and works having a large daily output of immense tonnage 
are being undertaken. Claims of superiority of quality of pavements 
and lower original cost, with no maintenance charges and other 
advantages, are made as follows: 

First—Water and rail transportation from the mines to all of the 
central States give a great advantage in freights, lessening the cost 
to the municipality or other users. 

Second—Pavements made of sandstone asphalt rock are smooth 
and resilient, but not slippery or soft. The sanded surface always 
keeps a grit to hold the horse shoe and the solid rocky firmness 
never becomes soft and spongy. It is unlike artificial mixed asphalt 
surfaces in these regards, for with the artificial, the surface is made 
glassy with the limestone and soft with the oils. 

Third—As to the lasting qualities the advocates of asphalt rock 
pavements claim a vast advantage because of the permanent char- 
acter of the rock which has been prepared by nature. It has never 
changed, and cannot from its very nature when spread, as the 
wearing surface of streets. Artificial mixtures change continually in 
their constituency from the time they are put down until they have 
run their career. 

The reader’s attention is called to the subject, for the reason that 
herein may be found the long sought solution of the great problem 
of an ideal pavement for American cities. The cost must be reason- 
able, the pavement must be sanitary and there must be enduring 
qualities that will obviate the enormous repair charges which have 
burdened the cities having asphalt streets. If the new industry can 
supply such pavements in extensive quantities at low cost, it has 
from its unique location and the impossibility of duplication, the 
opportunity of becoming one of our nation’s great benefactors. 





TRADE NOTES 

—Havelock, Neb., has installed a public lighting plant which gives 
excellent satisfaction. It was put in by the Western Acetylene Com- 
pany, of Lincoln, Neb., the Davis Acetylene Gas Generator being 
used. A letter addressed to the Mayor will bring full particulars 
about the economical working of the plant, or to the company at 
Lincoln. 

—The incandescent burner and mantle for the use of acetylene is 
Deing rapidly developed and is obtaining striking results. It appears 
to increase the luminosity of acetylene in about the same ratio that is 
secured by the use of the incandescent mantle with ordinary gas. 
The Davis Acetylene Company, 46 South Clinton street, Chicago, 
will tell all about it. 

—The Wainwright Steel-bound Concrete Curb and the combined 
steel-bound curb and gutter is one of the modern improvements 
which the up-to-date city cannot afford to be without, for it gives a 
finished effect to a street which cannot be obtained with no curb or 
one of the old type. It is cheaper than granite and absolutely non- 
breakable. Steel Protected Concrete Company, Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., or 145 La Salle street, Chicago. 

—The Ogden Liquid Door Check and Spring, when applied to the 
doors of city, public or other buildings, is a servant who works with 
unceasing fidelity, never goes on a strike, does not have to be 
watched, is on duty seven days in the week, and does not have a 
salary. This is one of the public servants that saves the public prop- 
erty from being destroyed. The door cannot slam when “The Og- 
den is attached. Address the Ogden Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


—In the extension of the water works system of Washington, 
D. C., some obstacles are met with which can be overcome in no 


‘other way than by the use of the Bacon Air Lift Pump. The Bacon 


Air Lift Company, of 100 Broadway, New York, is now constructing 
a plant, which involves a special application of the principle, for use 
in the city of Washington, for the United States Government. It will 
accomplish results that could be obtained in no other way. Full par- 
ticulars concerning the adaptation of this pump to various classes of 
work in connection with similar problems will be sent on application 
to the above address. 

—The Sprague Electric Company reports large sales of the Lun- 
dell fans this season. There has always been a great demand for 
these fans and their popularity is due to several superior features 
of design and construction. Light and power companies will be 
glad to learn that the Lundell motors and split-pole generators are 
now being made in sizes up to 1,000 H. P. and 1,000 K. W. respect- 
ively. Both classes of apparatus are in greater demand than ever. 
The Sprague company is also doing a rushing business with the 
Greenfield interior conduits and cables, the sales being unusually 
large. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


“SCHERZER ROLLING Lirt BripceEs” is the title of by far the largest 
and one of the most beautiful catalogues ever received by THE 
MunicipaL JouRNAL. It measures eleven by fourteen inches and 
contains sixty-eight printed pages, which tell all about the evolu- 
tion of the roller lift bridge, commencing as far back as the me- 
dieval pivot or trunion bascule bridge. The advantages of move- 
able bridges are plainly stated, particularly of this type of bridge. 
These pages are illuminated with numerous half-tones and diagrams, 
and the subject is treated in a masterly manner. Following the 
text, twenty-three full-page plates show many of the Scherzer 
lift bridges which have already been constructed in different cities. 
Altogether it is a work of art. It is the special complimentary edi- 
tion of the catalogue sent out with the compliments of Mr. Albert 
H. Scherzer, president of the Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Company, 
of Chicago, III. 

“THE OGpEN” is the name of a small catalogue, containing twenty 
pages, exclusive of the cover, which fully explains the uses and 
advantages of the Ogden liquid door check and spring, how it can 
be applied to city and other public buildings. It is issued by the 
Ogden Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J. 

“Rex Is Kine” is a catalogue issued by the Rex Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 145 Centre street, New York, which tells all about the Rex 
fire extinguisher; how to use it; where it is used; by whom it is 
used, and with what marvellous success it has met in extinguishing 
fires in all sorts of places. 

“CEMENT CoaTING” is the title of a booklet issued by the Chicago 
Cement Coating Company, 1641 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl., 
which shows, by text and illustrations, that cement coating is an 
effective and permanent waterproofing for brick, stone, cement and 
concrete work. One of these catalogues can be had for the asking. 

“STUDEBAKER Bros. MANUFACTURING COMPANY SOUVENIR TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY CaTALoG” has just been issued by this well-known 
company. It is highly artistic in design and shows a few engravings 
of strictly a la mode work for the ‘‘smart set By address, ¢& the 
company at South Bend, Intd., you can have one for examination. 


or 9? 


“Tue Best Licut’” is the title of a neat little 48-page catalogue, 
issued by The Best Street Light Company, Canton, O., and tells all 
about the “Best” incandescent vapor gas lamp. One remarkable 
statement must attract attention, viz., that a room, twenty by sixty 
feet can be lighted for 100 hours per month, for one year, at an ex- 
pense of $3.60. 

“CONCRETE FIREPROOFING’ is a pamphlet, printed in three colors, 
profusely illustrated, telling both in its text and illustration, how 
successfully fireproofing has been used in numberless buildings in 
many American cities. The system employed by the Columbian 
Fireproofing Company, Pittsburg, Pa., is shown up to great advan- 
tage. A copy of this booklet can be secured on application to the 
Columbian company at the above address. 








